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With this number The Sunday School Times enters 
on its twenty-first volume. Young as it is, it is the 
veteran among the Sunday-school periodicals of 
America; yet it asks no consideration on the score 
of its age. If it is not really better suited than any 
of its juniors to meet the wants of the Bible student 
and teacher, it ought not to be taken in preference to 
them. It had the start in years; if it cannot keep 
it in ability, it ought to be left behind. The Sunday- 
school workers deserve the best help they can get. 
Let them make sure of it wherever it is to be found. 





In our columns this week prominence is given to 
the subject of prayer. It is a noteworthy fact that 
while the contributions of Professor Phelps and 


President Patton, and the leading editorial, were | 


prepared without either writer knowing the theme of 
the other’s writing, all three give special emphasis to 
prayer as a potency, a power, a force, in the plan of 
God for the government of the world and the guid- 
ance of his people. It is in view of this great thought 
that Christians everywhere may most confidently 
pray, during the week and the month of prayer on 
which we are entering. There are glorious blessings 
to be had for the asking. Shall we fail of them? 





Many of our readers have expressed a strong desire 
for a renewal of the contributions of Professor Austin 
Phelps, in comment on the International lessons. 
Nothing but the state of his health has hindered 


i 


many thousands who have come to value so highly his 
incomparable writings in this line. He has until now 


these columns. If he were able to resume this work, 
he would most gladly doso. At length he has found 
strength to prepare an article on prayer, which appears 
on another page. And we have the promise of at 
least one more articlefrom his pen. Indeed, we hope 
for many more. 


Children can remember more easily than adults. 
But children can also forget; and unless they are 
helped to remember the best things they have learned, 
they will forget them without any help. A friend 
writing on this point says in illustration: “ One year 
ago my little Alice, now four years old, knew very 
well the story of David and Goliath, and would not 
allow any of us to misstate any of its leading incidents. 
Afterwards all references to the story dropped from 
our family conversation, until something recently 
brought it up again, when Alice promptly affirmed 
that she knew all about that story, how David put 
the giant Goliath into a bag and killed him with a 
stone.” That story wasn’t so clear in her mind, after 
all. Moral: Keep on reviewing. 


One fais test of the value of a good newspaper is 
to be fuund in the number of bovks reprinted from, 
or suggested by, its pages. The Sunday School 
Times bas been the parent of quite a little library of 
such books, during the past twenty years: and two 
of the best volumes of the present season have thus 
been taken from our columns—Professor Phelps’s 
Studies in the Old Testament, and Mrs. Rose Terry 
Cooke’s Happy Dodd. The retail price of these two 
books is two dollars and ninety cents; from which 
appears the advantage of preserving the numbers of 
the paper as they appear. It is for the convenience 
of subscribers who wisely file their papers that 
we carefully prepare an annual index. With this 
number comes a good time to begin to preserve the 
copies for 1879. 


Not all the harsh discourtesy with which some 
elderly ministers are treated is due to a preference 
for young preachers merely because they are young. 
Bishop Simpson, in one of his recent lectures to the 
Yale theological students, reminded his hearers that 
many ministers who have passed the period of youth 
so neglect to study that they become really incom- 
petent to discuss subjects which they find it neces- 
sary to take up in their sermons. Of the minister 
who thus becomes hardened by lack of study, Bishop 


sermons are of the past, and the generation of to-day 





| feel that he is searcely one of them.” 
| lesson the lecturer brought home to his young hearers 


But this hard 


as well as to his older readers; for he plainly told 
them that if they rested on their college and semi- 
nary training, and failed to be working and studying 
ministers, they too would be left behind, and would 
become useless to the very churches which once 
slighted more venerable men for their benefit. 


Special religious efforts during and after the week 
of prayer are to be made in England as well as in 
this country. Very many godly ministers and lay- 
men in Great Britain have long felt that the condi- 


written nothing for the public since his last article for | 





Simpson says: “His thoughts are of the past, his | 














earnest prayer for their upraising by God’s grace. The 
Christian, a newspaper of London, which mirrors the 
mind of the more earnest evangelistic workers in 
England, has lately received many letters urging a 
renewal of prayer and other effort at the beginning of 
1879; and now that an urgent letter from Mr. Moody 
has been added to these requests, The Christian says: 
“Should no other call be issued to continue the prayer 
of the second week in January through the entire 
month, than that from Baltimore, it is surely none 
the less a call from God. . . . Although the time for 
making arrangements may be somewhat limited, we 
hope the proposal may be very heartily taken 
up throughout our land.” A similar earnestness of 
expressions in favor of zealous religious efforts in the 
month of January has marked the recent editorials 
of a number of prominent newspapers in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Richmond, and other Western and Southern 
cities. It already seems certain that we have entered 
upon an international month of prayer. 


At a recent state Sunday-school convention in 
Kansas, some strong denominationalists were inclined 
to exclude from full fellowship the undsnominational 
Sunday-schools started by missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, on the plea that 
schools were irregular and schismatic. Thereup 
count was taken, and it was found that a consid 
majority of all the Sunday-schools in Kansas were 
Union schools, and the question must present itself, 
if at all, whether the Union schools would admit or 
exclude the schools of the denominations at the state 
gathering. But there was no practical difficulty in 
adjusting the matter. All worked together har- 
moniously. It is good evidence, however, of the need 
and value of undenominational Sunday-school work 
in our newer states and territories, that less than a 
half-dozen missionaries of the American Sunday 
School Union in an entire state can start and keep 
in operation more efficient Sunday-schools than can 
all the ministers and lay workers of all the evan- 
gelical denominations combined, in their work as 
denominationalists. A very large share of the evan- 
gelical churches of our newer settlements, organized 


| within the past thirty years, were started on the basis 


of the Union Sunday-school. It would be asad thing 
for the denominations if the pioneer Sunday-school 
missionary work in this country were limited to 
the denominational agencies. 


PRAYER AS A FORCE. 


It is according to the promise of God, and there- 
fore it is in accordance with the “laws of Nature,” 
that great wonders can be wrought through prayer. 
God has so planned his work of creation, that faith- 
filled prayer is more potent than the mightiest ef 
natural forces. In its comparison, fire and flood are 
but as trifles, and electricity and gravitation are 
unworthy of a thought. 

There can be no conflict where God has ordained 
harmony. All agencies which God has put in opera- 
tion work together for good to them that love him. 
His kingdoms of Nature and of Grace are not at 
variance. The progress of the one kingdom is no 
hindrance to the progress of the other; on the 
contrary, each is by God set to help forward the 
other to its best and completest work. Unless the 


Professor Phelps from gratifying this wish of the | tion of all classes in that nation demanded new and | prayer of faith comes in for its provided mission, all 
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the forces of Nature fail of their most beneficent | And if we know that he hear us, whatsoever we ask, 


accomplishment, just as surely as the electric current 
waits aimlessly for the magnetic battery and the 


telegraphic wire to enable it to bear a message of 
affection or warning from one Christian believer's | 
The confusion in the godless scien- | 


home to another. 
tist’s mind over this matter of prayer arises from his 
ignoring the fact that God so arranged all the work- 
ings of Nature, so planned and fixed its “laws,” that 
the needs and the longings of all his children in all 
the ages should be met by the influence of faith-filled 
prayer in Nature’s operations. Concerning the mir- 
acle of the overthrow of Pharaoh’s host, the specu- 
lative Rabbins concluded, that when the Lord origi- 
nally formed the Red Sea he so contrived it that its 
waters should separate when the rod of his servant 
Moses were first stretched above them; and that they 
should fall back again when that rod were over them 
a second time. Theirs certainly was a great deal 
better logic, and theirs a more sensible conclusion, 
than is the notion of some modern scientists, that the 
“laws of Nature” are so constraining and inexorable 
that they bind Oxanipotence; that they render God 
unable to do as he would like to, and unwilling to do 
as he has promised. 

God’s promise is explicit and often repeated that 
the faith-filled prayer of the disciples of Jesus shall 
be answered. If that promise is not to be depended 
on, God cannot be trusted. If God can be believed, 
that promise is sure. To the child of God, his Father 
and his Father’s promises are inseparable. They must 
be accepted or rejected together. When God says 
that we may have a thing if we pray for it in faith, 
God’s promise of giving that thing is conditioned on 
our faith-filled prayers for it. We know then just 
how that thing is to be obtained. If we fail to meet 
the conditions of its bestowal, we must make up our 
minds to do without its benefits. When there is no 
asking for that which is to come by the asking, there 

no receiving of that thing. The “laws of Nature” 

» no hindrance to God’s giving of whatever his 
children need and in faith pray for. But his chil- 
dren’s failure to pray for a blessing which he has 
conditioned on their prayer, does hinder his giving 
to them. God can be depended on; depended on 
to keep his promise of an answer to the faith-filled 
prayer of his children, even though ten thousand 
miracles were needed to that answer; depended on, 
also, to withhold those good gifts which he has prom- 
ised to bestow on his children only in answer to their 
prayer of faith. 

During the year which has gone there were many 
blessings awaiting our call which we did not receive. 
They were conditioned on our prayers for them. Our 
prayers were lacking; the blessings were withheld. 
Had we prayed as we ought the past year, we 
should be now the wiser, the stronger, the purer ; our 
loved ones would have been better cared for ; those 
whom we teach would have received greater benefit 
from our instructions; our church would have felt 
the influence of our prayers ; the world would have 
gained more from our living and doing ; our Master 
would have been more honored. It is now too late 
to fill up the measure of last year’s short praying. 
It is not too late to pray in faith for new blessings for 
the new year. There are rich gifts awaiting the faith- 


| we know that we have the petitions that we desired 
|of him.” 


THE FUNCTION OF PRAYER. 


| Because prayer is efficacious, it does not follow that 
| there is no limit to its efficacy. It is a means of 
grace divinely appointed indeed; but it has been 
appointed for a specific purpose. When we ascertain 
|this purpose, we know the function of prayer. To 
|make use of it for any other, would be as inappro- 
| priate and as useless as to use the eye for hearing or 
the ear for seeing. Every Christian, then, needs to 
| know what is the exact function of prayer. 
| We indicate the function of prayer when we say 
| that prayer is designed, not to supersede, but to com- 
plement, human labor. Its efficacy begins where the 
| power of the petitioner ends, and it does not begin 
| before. It was appointed, not to take the place of! 
human activity, but to effect that which no human | 
activity can accomplish. An example will make this 
truth clear. When we offer the petition, “Give us 
this day our daily bread,” we do not overcome the 
necessity of laboring for that bread to the extent of 
our ability. But we know that, labor as faithfully as 
we will, contingencies over which we have not the 
least control may easily occur between our labor and 
the enjoyment of the fruit of it, which, if they occur, 
will make the latter impossible. Because these lie 
beyond the field in which our power is efficacious, we 
invoke the power of God. Or we may be powerless 
to labor, and therefore we may call on God for an 
extraordinary display of his power. This, then, is 
the function of prayer. It does not supersede human 
activity ; but, by God’s appointment, complements it 
with the power of God himself. And this is the view 
of prayer which Paul presents in one of the most 
eloquent passages to be found in the New Testament. 
In this passage (Ephesians 6: 11-18), he portrays the 
Christian as clothed in the armor and bearing the 
weapons of a soldicr of the Empire. Ho doseribos 
the number and the prowess of the foes he must meet, 
and he exhorts those to whom he is writing to see to it 
that they are both armed and panoplied. But it is 
not until he supposes them to be ready thus to put forth 
their own strength that he bids them use this effective 
aid, in the words “ praying always withall prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit.” 

We refer to this subject because there are not wart 
ing signs that many Christians suffer with intellectual 
confusion at just this point. And this confusion is 
promoted by the strong and immanent desire of sin- 
ful man to adopt any expedient that will obviate the 
necessity of Christian work. We would not, of course, 
write one word intended or calculated to weaken any 
one’s faith in the power of prayer when properly 
offered. God urges us to pray with faith and importu- 
nity. He assures us that he will answer our peti- 
| tions. He does not limit the subjects of petition 
'to our spiritual needs. He would have us implore 
him for material benefits as well as for the influence 
of the Holy Ghost. But nowhere does he teach us 
that prayer may take the place of honest, hearty work. 
Our work should be done in a prayerful spirit indeed ; 
but our prayers should be offered while we are 
| working as well as before we begin work, and when 














filled prayers of the disciples of Jesus ; gifts that are to | we have done our utmost. This right of petitioning 
be had for the asking; and not to be had unless they God was never meant to lead us to abate one jot of 
are asked for. “Let us therefore come boldly unto | labor or of struggle. God aids those who aid them- | 
the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and | selves. He works within us to will and to do of his good 
find grace to help in time of need ;” mercy and grace | pleasure, while we are working out our own salvation. 
for ourselves and for others. Let us join with | He will hear our prayers for holiness only while we 
Christ’s people everywhere during this month of prayer | struggle against the impellings of the sin within us 
in asking good gifts for ourselves, for our loved ones, | and the temptations of sin about us. He will regard 
for all who are about us, for our community, for our | our supplications for the conversion of the world, only 
country, for the world. God stands waiting to answer | as he sees us laboring in that direction. The prayer of 
our faith-filled prayers. Let us fail of no blessing at | faith, which he regards, is the prayer of the faithful ; 
his hands that is conditioned on our request for it. | who is ready to do and dare, to undergo and overcome, 
As sure as is our confidence in his existence may be | until human resources are exhausted. 
our confidence in his fidelity to his promises. “And | extremity that is God’s opportunity. 
this is the confidence that we have in him, that, if| Prayer being designed, not as a substitute for, but 


It is man’s 





we ask anything according to his will, he heareth us. | as the complement of human power, it is for us to 


give and labor and sacrifice while we pray, to trust 
meantime that our heavenly Father will manifold our 
little gifts from his countless treasures; will energize 
our poor labors by the forth-putting of his omnipo- 
tence; and will make acceptable our sacrifices through 
the power of the Holy Ghost. Such are the prayers 
which God loves to answer. Let such be the prayers 
which we offer in this month of prayer. 


A NEW YEAR LESSON. 

No lesson may more appropriately be impressed 
upon the mind at the beginning of the new year than 
this: that the battle of duty is a life-long struggle, in 
which new dangers and new demands appear every 


day and hour, and which cannot be terminated by 


any good resolution or other act of the will. - 

A large share of the religions of the world are 
founded upon man’s general desire to be saved by 
machinery, somehow or other. To do something, 
once for all, or, better still, to have something done 
by a priest or attorney, is a very simple and comfort- 
able act, compared with a life-long fight against 
temptation and sin. The moment a man invents a 
religion of his own, he is pretty sure to make some 
mechanical contrivance for salvation its principal 
element. It is so pleasant to be saved by artificial 
means, that people willingly soothe their consciences 
into rest, and submit cheerfully to a somewhat 
unpleasant sacerdotal tyranny, if only they be 
relieved from personal responsibility. Any priest 
but Christ may shrive their souls; and if he do it 
quickly, he may even indulge in severity and charge 
a good price for his services. 

Not all this cowardly and benumbing evasion of 
personal responsibility is confined to non-Christian 
religions, nor in Christendom is it solely to be found 
among Roman Catholics.. Human nature, with all 
its faults, enters into the church of Christ, and is too 
willing to endeavor to substitute its own system of 
makeshifts and machines for the truth as the truth is 
in Jesus. One socks to escape his individual duty by 
getting absolution from his clergyman ; another, by his 
liberality to the church or to the poor ; another, by his 
regularity of attendance on religious worship; another, 
by his faithfulness in reading daily an unvarying 
amount of Scripture; another, by sneaking behind 
his wife’s conscience, and trying to make her feel 
responsible for his spiritual condition; and _ still 
another, by the solemnity of his good resolutions. 

God clearly shows us the importance and the util- 
ity of times and seasons, but always in the way of 
suggestion or warning, and never as saving ordi- 
nances. A good resolution is a good thing, but, after 
all, it is nothing but a resolution. It is one thing to 
determine to be a good soldier; it is quite another 
thing to fight faithfully in a hundred battles. Too 
often a man’s righteous purpose indefinitely postpones 
righteous action and lulls the soul to sleep; or else, 
after a fitful effort to win moral triumphs trusting in 
human strength, the unfortunate man throws all his 
ambitious and seemingly sincere intentions to the 
winds, and desperately gives himself up to worse and 
more reckless sin. The Christian, like every other 
man, is likely to have many a fall; but let him hope 
to rise by the aid of Christ’s outstretched arm, and 
not by any careful observance of the precise time of 
day or the exact state of his surroundings at the 
moment when he begins to make an effort toward 
higher things. It is even better to look backward to 
the time when, in some seemingly unpropitious hour, 
the voice of God in the heart urged the abandonment 
of sin, than longingly to expect the magnificent 
oceasion when the human will shall, by its own 
efforts, purify itself. A good act in a coal-mine is 
better than a good purpose in Westminster Abbey. 

Thus the new year, with all its bright hopes and 
fair possibilities, should not be disfigured with a 
weak and hollow “I will” at its beginning, but 
should rather be sanctified with a strong and ever- 
present “I will, by Christ’s help,” all through its 
days and months. So shall it prove the Master’s 
time, not man’s new year and the devil’s old year. 
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THE MONTH OF PRAYER. 
BY DWIGHT L. MOODY. 

It has been a gratifying and cheering thing to see the 
suggestion of a month of special prayer and effort so 
warmly received. 

From personal letters, from many parts of the United 
States, we hear the rnost earnest sympathy expressed 
with the suggestion, and of preparations made to carry 
out the plan. In some instances we hear of meetings a 
half-hour in length being planned in some of our large 
factories, where the men, busy through the entire day, 
may meet at noon, and together pray for a blessing. 

Our God, who is a prayer-hearing God, will, we believe, 
hear the united petitions going up from all parts of the 
land, if we come in sincerity, confessing our sins, and 
asking him for his mercy’s sake to bless and lead us in 
work for his honor. 

“ Behold the Lord’s hand is not shortened, that it can- 
not save; nor his ear heavy, that it cannot hear; but 
your iniquities have separated between you and your God, 
and your sins have hid his face from you, that he will 
not hear (Isa. 59:1, 2). If this was true of the Jewish 
nation, is it: not also true of our own, and not of the nation 
only, but of individuals? If so, shall we not come as 
Daniel did, confessing our sins? And may we not have 
the assurance that the God who heard his prayer, and sent 
a messenger from heaven saying to him, “ From the first 
day that thou didst set thine heart to understand, and 
to chasten thyself before thy God, thy words were heard,” 
will also hear us, if we come in humbleness of heart to be 
led by him? 

Sunday-school teachers are feeling the need of power 
from on high, and many feel that the hindrance to a bless- 
ing in their classes is in themselves. Let us hope that 
with a united cry of prayer going up from God’s people, 
all over the land, with the heart set on the one thing, 
through the month of January, we shall receive a blessing 
such as we have not seen before. 

It was when the disciples were with one accord that the 
Holy Ghost came with such power on the day of Pente- 
cost. May our hearts go up to God at the beginning of 
the year with one accord for a similar blessing, and that 
in all our work for him his name may be honored. 


m=, wa ORS 
HINTS AUXILIARY TO FAITH IN PRAYER. 
BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


* The very magnitude of some truths breaks down our 
faith in them as realities. ‘Too good to be true” is the 
proverbial expression of our incredulity. Prayer stands 
at the head of those powers which by their greatness cause 
faith to reel before them. We need all the helps to faith 
in it, which truth will warrant. 

1. Among other things, we need to realize the fact that 
prayer is a Spiritual Force. It is not subject to the laws 
which govern the material elements. Fire, water, wind, 
electricity, light, even the most impalpable of material 
forces, bear no comparison with it. It springs from the 
depths of the human spirit: it deals maizily with things 
of the spirit: it reaches to the Spirit of God. From its 
inception to its result, it belongs to the spiritual universe. 
It is subject, therefore, to none of the drawbacks and lim- 
itations which restrict material things. In its working 
there is nothing corresponding to friction in mechanic 
force, or to the vis inertia in the movement of the planets. 
Even what we call the “ Laws of Nature” are subordinate 
to the Laws of Prayer. “Say unto this mountain, Be 
thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea; and it shall 
be done.” We loose ourselves from heavy chains of unbe- 
lief if we once grasp and hold the full meaning of the fact 
that prayer is a spiritual power. Among those subject to 
the human will, it stands at the head of immaterial forces. 

2. Specially does it assist our faith in the chronic strug- 
gle with earth-bound senses, if we realize to ourselves the 
fact that prayer is independent of the limitations of Space and 
Time. 


Modern discovery and invention have given to the hu- | 


man mind new conceptions of the possibilities of material 


forces, through their approach to the annihilation of | 


space and time. Steam, the telegraph, the telephone, the 
telescope, have created ideas of power which once the world 
would have called supernatural. Men have probably 
been hanged as witches for the discovery of the germs of 


modern science. But prayer isa force which surpasses all 
possibilities of science. 


In a tempest at Cape Horn, when a captain cannot | 


make his crew hear his orders at a distance of ten feet, 
with the aid of a speaking-trumpet, prayer in a woman’s 
whisper can be heard beyond the stars. Space is as if it 


of anthracite. But while a praying maw is yet speaking, 
his thought has gone up to the Mind of God, has done its 
mysterious mission there, and has returned again, and 
touched his lips with a live coal. Prayerful Thought 
annihilates time more masterfully than electricity. We 
gain something in the struggle of faith with sense, if in 
any most homely ways we can realize to ourselves the 
subjection of time and space to this invisible and noise- 
less agent of the unseen. Oceans have no place in its 
geography. Centuries have no record in its history. 

8. We find an auxiliary to faith in prayer, in the fact 
that, under God’s direction, it commands the resources of 
angelic agency to the help of man. “He shall give his 
angels charge over thee.” “ Are they notall ministering 
spirits?” They come in response to prayer. No other 
power that we know of reaches the innumerable hosts of 
angelic ministers of God. Science yet wonders whether 
it can ever establish intelligible communication with the 
nearest of the fixed stars. But what is that in the com- 
parison with a power which enters heaven and brings 
legions of superhuman forces to the aid and comfort of a 
praying woman? In Daniel’s vision Gabriel “flies 
swiftly,” at the bidding of God, in answer to one human 
voice. A hundred and eighty-five thousand fighting men 
were once slaughtered in a night, by an angel of the 
Lord, for the deliverance of a Hebrew prince, in answer 
to one prayer. Twelve legions of angels were once to be 
had for the asking by a suffering man. This command 
of prayer over superhuman allies is one of the common- 
places of its history in the biblical record of its achieve- 
ments. Can we enter into the spirit of this phenomenon, 
without a deepened sense of the reality of our power with 
God ? 

4. It helps us vastly to realize what prayer is, if we 
| admit to our faith its Supremacy over Satan. The Bible 
magnifies, more than we in our modern thought do, the 
reality of a great and fearful Adversary of Souls. He is 
a living and personal being. He is the Prince of this 
World. Tempted souls are in mysterious bondage to him. 
The air is full of his spiritual minions and allies. Their 
name is Legion. Under conditions of conflict with these 
invisible foes, human probation goes on. 

Yet over against this leagu* of satanic forces, there 
stands at every man’s will thesuperior strategy of prayer. 
This is the only human power which equals that of 
Satan. This 1s the only one which Satan fears. This 
shuts up the gates of Hell. The conquest of Guido’s 
archangel over the Dragon is repeated, the world over, 
in the voiceless utterances of praying men and women. 
At the bidding of a praying child, this Prince of the 
power of the air stands aghast, and turns and flees away. 

The assembled cabinet of a Spanish monarch once fled 
in dismay from the council-chamber, crossing themselves 
devoutly, in terror at a piece of clockwork so ingenious 
and inexplicable in its mechanism that they thought it 
must be the invention of the devil. When the proper- 
ties of phosphorus were first discovered, many wise men 
believed it to be a product of hell. Superstition has no. 
yet ceased to tremble at things which it attributes to 
satanic devices. But the real agencies of Satan ure more 
fearful than such things as these would indicate. They 
are no superannuated fancies and exploded dreams. They 
are among the revealed realities of the spiritual universe. 
They take hold on souls, and open the gates of everlast- 
ing despair. And the only thing atthe command of men 
| which can always and everywhere hold successful con- 
flict with them is the power of prayer. Nothing else 
gives to tempted men and women the mastery over 
demoniac foes. And this, in the mouth of a child, can 
do that.. At the bidding of a praying soul, Satan moves 
very quickly. He flees. Such is the usual story of his 
defeat in the Scriptures. The wings of the wind cannot 
bear him swiftly enough from the presence of a praying 
| believer. “I saw Satan fall from heaven.” Does it not 
| uplift our sense of the dignity of prayer as a power of 











conquest, when we admit to our faith the fact of its over- | 


| whelming conquests of demoniac battalions? 


5. We find an ally to our faith in the reality of prayer, 
in the fact that i is always seconded by the Lord Jesus 
Christ. No believer ever prays alone. In the solitude of 


African wilds Dr. Livingstone had an infinite companion. | 


In mid-ocean, no shipwrecked sailor ever prays without 
a Friendat hand. We have an Advocate with the Father. 
The only beloved Son of God gives his endorsement to 
the petition of every friend who trusts him. Heto whom 
| all power is given in heaven and on earth reinforces the 


appeal of his most lowly follower. He by whom all 


things have been created, adds imperial authority to the | 


words of every suppliant in his name. “ In His Name” 
| was the password of the Waldenses, by which they recog- 


their enemies. It is the password at which the gates of 
heaven open to believing suppliants. Must it not invig- 
orate our trust in prayer, as an outcome of almighty 
power, is we can but believe that when we pray, Christ 
prays? Our thoughts are his thoughts. Our desires are 
his desires. Our words are his words. They go up to 
God clothed in the majesty of hisdecrees. Thus he ever 
lives to intercede ; what can we ask for more? 


NEHEMIAH. 
BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 


Joshua, Nehemiah, and Daniel stand forth as the most 
spotless characters in sacred history, of those who 
lives are described at length. Of these three, no fault is 
recorded. They all lived in trying times which called 
for decided action, but maintained throughout the 
integrity of their souls. Nehemiah partook of the 
character of the other two. He was a commander of 
armed men, like Joshua, and he was a high state officer 
in a Gentile kingdom, like Daniel. He had the valor of 
the former, and the moral courage of the latter. 

We are first introduced to him at Susa, where he occu- 
pied the lofty station of cupbearer to Artaxerxes (Longi- 
manus), son of Xerxes, and king of Persia, Ninety 
years have passed since the first monarch of Artaxerxes’ 
race permitted those of the Jews who wished, to return 
and build their temple and city. Only fifty thousand of 
the millions of the Captivity showed patriotism and piety 
enough to take advantage of this royal order with its large 
and liberal assistance. These rebuilt the temple under 
the guidance of Joshua, the high-priest, and Zerubbabel 
(of the old royal line) as civil governor. But with the 
temple rebuilt, they have lost their enthusiasm. The 
walls and fortifications of the city are in the ruin and 
dilapidation in which the Babylonians left them, a 
hundred and forty-two years before. Instead of keeping 
themselves separate from the heathen tribes who press 
upon them, especially from the side of Samaria, they are 
yielding to the pernicious influences of these pagan 
foreigners, and making alliances with them in merriage 
and commerce. Both the temporal and spiritual condi- 
tions of the Jews at Jerusalem are sad for a pious soul 
to contemplate. Nehemiah, at Susa, is so pained by the 
special information he received on these points from his 
brother Hanani, who has lately arrived from the long 
journey to Jerusalem, that his sorrow interferes with the 
cheerful conduct of his office in the royal palace, and 
arrests the attention of the monarch. Then follow the 
inquiry on the part of the king and the explanation on 
the part of Nehemiah. The result is that Nehemiah is 
sent as tirshatha or governor of the Jewish colony in 
Judea, with special privileges from the king to assist his 
feeble compatriots. It is very probable that Nehemiah 
was of the Jewish royal family, and that some of the 
branches of this family were retained in the East by Cyrus 
and his successors for state reasons, while the rest were 
allowed to return to Jerusalem. This would account for 
the presence of so godly a man as Nehemiah at Susa, 
when we should have expected him to be in Judea, amid 
the religious privileges of the temple. 

The journey from Susa to Jerusalem by Tadmor, or by 
| Tiphsah, is over a thousand miles long, and at the usual 
rate of oriental traveling would occupy at least forty- 
five days. With the natural causes to retard so long a 
| journey, we may safely call it a two months’ travel. 
Ezra, with his caravan of seven thousand persons, thirteen 
years previously, was four months on his journey from 
Babylon to Jerusalem. Nehemiah, as a man of high 
rank, was escorted by a body of horsemen, who probably 
continued with him at Jerusalem as a guard of honor. 

Oriental governments have never exercised much con- 
trol over the internal strifes of nationalities beneath 
their jurisdiction. So long as the provinces pay their 
tribute, little effort has been made to preserve peace or 
| ensure justice. So we find that with all Nehemiah’s 
| endorsement by the king, the surrounding provinces, com- 
| posed of Moabites, Ammonites, Arabs, and the mongrel 
Samaritans, could annoy and persecute the Jews without 
any attempt at interference on the part of the central 
authority. It was a gigantic task that lay before Nehe- 
miah. <A great city was to be fortified in the presence 
of its bitterest foes, and that with his own people largely 
indifferent, or in sympathy with the enemy. To rouse the 
Jews from their apathy, to fill them with a pious patriot- 
ism, to give them zeal and courage to expel the corrup- 
tion, and defy the heathen plotters, was far harder than 
to conduct an open war at the head of a willing army. 
It is far easier to lead soldiers than to lead the hearts and 
thoughts of a supine people. With wonderful magnetism, 
| added to his indomitable perseverance, this pious hero 
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people (even including those most hostile in heart to his 


holy enterprise) in solid phalanx for building the walls 
and guarding the workers from attack. With sleepless 
vigilance he watched every point of his work, urged every 
man by his example and precept, creating emulation and 
enthusiasm where before all was apathy, and so astounded 
the outside foes by the rapid accomplishment of his pur- 
pose. In the midst of this energetic pressure of the 
wall-building, when any other man would have absolved 
himself from thinking of any other duty, this grand soul 
undertook a thorough reform of the social life of Jerusa- 
lem. Debts that had been fastened upon the people by 
the fraud, greed, and violence of the nobles, were annulled, 
mortgages freed, slavery abolished, and all alliance by 
marriage with the heathen prohibited. In all this he 
acted in no timid or halting manner, but with irresistible 
decision, yielding not an inch to the wealth or nubility 
of those whom he rebuked. When the high-priest’s 
family and those who bore the sacred title of prophets 
resisted him, he hesitated not for a moment, but swept 
down vron these exalted personages like an avalanche, 
and crushed their opposition by his promptness and 
decision, When he cast forth all the household stuff of 
Tobiah out of the chamber of the house of God, which 
the depraved high-priest had prepared for the Ammonite, 
and when he chased the high-priest’s son from him 
because he had married Sanballat’s daughter, he was a 
grand picture of holy indignation and godly firmness, 
commanding our admiration and applause. 

With all this heroic vigor and executive power, Nehe- 
miah was a man of tender sensibilities. His heart was 
touched with the sufferings of his poor brethren; and in 
his movement tor their relief he refused himself to be a 
burden to the state, while he freely poured out his own 
stores for the support of others. His prayers to God, in 
which he calls upon the divine eye to behold the wicked- 
ness of his enemies and his own righteousness, are not 
revengeful nor conceited, but the earnest prayers of a 
true soul in the midst of fierce trials, where no false 
charity or false humility can have place. They are like 
the ejaculations of David and Paul under similar circum- 
stances, the language of a brave spirit that trusts in God’s 
truth, 

It is interesting to see how admirably the Book of 
Nehemiah tells the story of the soul’s renewal. In the 
first chapter is the conviction and confession of sin and 
wretchedness, in the second the determination to rebuild 
with God’s grace, in the third the actual rebuilding of 
the soul’s defenses in sanctification, in the fourth the 
attacks upon the soul from without, in the fifth the 
assaults from within, in the sixth the sly temptations of 
the adversary in the guise of reasonableness, in the 
seventh the successful accomplishment of the spiritual 
work and ordering of the soul in godliness, in the eighth 
the study of the word, in the ninth the Christian’s faith 
confessing its weakness, in the tenth the covenant rela- 
tion emphasized, in the eleventh the systematizing of 
the advanced soul in the godly life, in the twelfth the 
thankful acknowledgment of God in everything, and in 
the thirteenth the sad exhibition of the Christian’s fall 
and need of the renewed influences of the Spirit. When, 
on a close examination of the book, we see how exactly 
this outline is filled up, we can hardly believe that such 
a spiritual application was not intended in the recorded 
history. It is probable that Bunyan took his “Mansoul” 
from the study of this book. To one who will read it 
devoutly, there is a power beneath that of the interesting 
narrative, which will instruct and comfort the heart 
amid the adversities of this earthly state, teaching it of 
the all-sufficiency of God in the utter weakness of: man. 


PRAYER AS A POWER. 
BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D. 


Let us fix our minds definitely on this idea,—prayer is 
a power. Inspiration, courage, hope, success, are condi- 
tioned upon it. It is a simple conception, easily grasped. 
It ought to be natural to the mind, and in a healthy 
intellectual and moral condition it is so; nevertheless it 
easily yields to a doubting mood, and it surely slips from 
us in our seasons of formality and indifference. Then we 
regard prayer rather as a routine duty, as an appropriate 
ceremony, as a customary part of public religious exer- 
cises, as a reverential recognition of the general fact of 
man’s dependence on God, as a soothing recapitulation of 
divine truths, as an elevating act of communion with our 
Creator. We praise its influence upon the worshiper, 
and assign it an honorable place and function in the 
family, in the church, and, on grave occasions, in the 
state. This is probably as far as some people reach in 
their thoughts, when they allude to a clergyman as “ read- 
ing prayers;” having in mind the impressive effect on 
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the congregation of a well-read liturgy. This was the 
conception of a Jew who, years ago, taught Hebrew in 
one of our theological seminaries, and was accustomed at 
the beginning of the recitation to call upon one of the 
students thus: ‘Mr. A., will you please say a prayer?” 
We need to pass far beyond “ saying a prayer,” and learn 
in the full sense to pray. Nor is prayer like a doctrinal 
essay, in which we recite over our theology in the form 
of an address to God, telling him who and what he is; as 
though we were either informing him of his true position, 
or were proving to him our orthodoxy. Imagine a man 
allowed to come before the President, on the ground that 
he has a petition to present, and an important request to 
make, He enters, is introduced, and proceeds to speak 
as follows: “Mr. Hayes: You are occupying a very 
exalted station, you are the President of the United 
States of America. You dwell in the famous White 
House, at the metropolis of the nation. You are the 
Commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the repub- 
lic. You are surrounded with a great company of offi- 
cials. From you, thousands of office-holders receive their 
appointment. Your sway extends from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from the Lakes to the Gulf. Millions own 
you as their chief magistrate,” etc., for ten or fifteen 
minutes, winding up with some general expressions of a 
wish that he would be favorable to all sections and 
classes, and friendly to the speaker. At the close of the 
performance, Mr. Hayes might well exclaim: “And is 
this all? Wherefore did you come? What is it that 
you want?” Have we not all heard and possibly offered 
many similar prayers to God? They were prayers which 
seemed to spring from nothing and to come to nothing, 
unless it were a little religious sentiment. No sense of 
want and no expectation of relief compelled their utter- 
ance, and gave them earnestness and point. 

We come back, then, to the idea that prayer is a 
power,—a power with God, and a power to produce, 
through God, needed results on earth. It can really do 
something. It belongs to the list of potent instrumen- 
talities, and is to be used precisely as we employ an instru- 
mentality of a purely human character ; that is, in a way 
suited to its nature, and related to the desired effect. It 
involves no absurdity, and in its principle (whatever may 
be true of divine methods and agencies in the answers) 
no mystery. It is the instinctive and inevitable appeal 
of the child to the father for necded aid. It io the cunfi- 
dent reliance of the soul on divine promises, which are 
numerous and explicit. It is the fulfillment of spiritual 
conditions which God has wisely annexed to the recep- 
tion of important gifts, in order that their bestowment 
after earnest solicitation might be to usa double blessing. 
It is a recognition of the truth that the physical universe 
is interpenetrated by the spiritual, and is subordinate to 
it, and that God is inside of the universe, and not outside 
of it. It is a practical use of the momentous and well- 
established fact (established both deductively and induc- 
tively) that God has made prayer a law of and a controll- 
ing force in his great universe, as truly as he has made 
gravity. The one is no more a perpetual reality, as a 
divine ordinance, than is the other. The evidence of this 
may differ somewhat in form in the two cases, because 
one belongs to the spiritual and the other to the material 
realm. Buteach is to be equally recognized and used in 
appropriate circumstances. The same sense of practical 
fitness, of the adaptation of means to ends, which makes 
us apply falling water to the wheel, or expanding steam 
to the piston, leads the saint to apply prayer to the 
accomplishment of its effects in the relief of human 
wants. In each case alike we need to study the nature 
of the power and the methods of its wisest application, 
and in each we may fall into mistakes and make failures. 
Have not men done so in their uses of water-wheels and 
steam-engines? It is not strange, then, that they have 
done so in the use of prayer. 

To teach us how to use the power of prayer is the occa- 
sion of the instructions given in the Bible, by precept, 
by promise, and by illustrative instance. These serve in 
spiritual dynamics the same place as do mechanical 
treatises and diagrams and cuts in material dynamics. 
Prayer is an immense force, and if we only can learn how 
to apply it, it may produce astounding results. It must 
be worth a great deal of study and experiment to gain 
such knowledge. The fact is most encouraging, also, 
that those who study the Scriptures most assiduously on 
this point, and who follow them most carefully in their 
actual testing of the matter in life’s various exigencies, 
are the most assured that prayer is a perpetual and a 
reliable force, as much so as is any power in nature. 




















The doubters are those who put aside the divine treatise, 
and who decline to make the experimental use as there 
described. The natural philosopher declares that there 





is immense power in gunpowder, but he adds that it 


must be used in the right way in order to develop its 
power. It must be confined closely, it must be preserved 
dry, and it must be ignited with a spark of fire. He who 
should let it lie loose, or should allow it to become wet, 
or should simply smite it with a hammer, and then 
declare that he had found no power in it, would be set 
down as a simpleton. But prayer-power also has its 
necessary conditions, or right way of use. It must be 
accompanied by penitence, by humility, by faith, by the 
spirit of obedience, by submission to divine wisdom, by 
gratitude, and by patient importunity Omitting these, 
no one has a right to affirm that he finds that prayer is 
not a force in God’s universe. He has not really applied 
it. Use it as directed, and he will learn that as a few 
grains of dynamite will rend a huge rock, sv praying 
faith, though like a grain of mustard-seed, can remove 
mountains of obstacles from the path of the petitioning 
saint. 

And finally, let it be noticed that prayer, like any 
power which God has put into his universe, may double, 
treble, or quadruple its effect by several simultaneous 
applications of it. A general wishes to demolish a fort, 
and he opens a simultaneous cannonade or bombardment 
from various batteries. A naval commander wishes to 
sink a ship, and he discharges successive broadsides upon 
it. So Christians, when they wish to accomplish an 
object of special importance, unite their prayers, remem- 
bering the Master’s words: “If two of you shall agree on 
earth, as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall 
be done for them of my Father who is in heaven.” And 
this has led to various “concerts of prayer” for specific 
blessings, until now the church is wise enough to open 
simultaneously all her batteries upon the enemy, by a 
whole week of united prayer. Let it go up in faith. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


HOW THE SERMON HELPED KATHIE. 
BY ELIZABETH WINTHROP. 


In a prominent pew of a fashionable city church sat 
Kathie Spenser, on the last Sunday morning of the “<r, 
Outside it was dark Devember, with a frosty, leaden o.y, 
and a sharp, cutting wind. Inside all was light ‘and 
warmth, and Kathie herself looked as fresh and dainty as 
an apple-blossom in spring. 

As she fixed her great, dancing, brown eyes on the 
minister, and listened intently to the sermon, they grew 
strangely soft, and an earnest, thoughtful look stole over 
the laughing face. Kathie loved her pastor. He had 
guided her into the fold of the Good Shepherd, and, when 
there, he never forgot that the lambs needed to be fed as 
well asthe sheep. His sermons were sufficiently prac- 
tical and forcible to make his older hearers wise; but 
they were also so simple that a young girl of sixteen, 
like Kathie, could carry home with her many thoughts 
and suggestions to help her in the duties of her every-day 
life. 

Kathie made her way into the open air with much 
more haste than usual, when the service was over. Not 
even waiting for her dearly beloved Kitty Miles, she 
rushed precipitately home. The new hat, which had 
occupied all her thought and attention before the morn- 
ing service, was thrown carelessly aside; the gloves were 
wrung from her nervous fingers; a fresh, crisp note-book, 
with purple covers, which lay on the table in her own 
room, was eagerly seized, and Miss Kathie sat down to 
remember what she could of the sermon. 

The little note-book, together with a prettily bound 
volume of Thomas 4 Kempis, had been two of Kathie’s 
Christmas gifts from her mother. The little note accom- 
panying them had said: 

“Will dear Kathie put the Thomas 4 Kempis with 
her Bible, and read thoughtfully a few paragraphs in 
each every day. The little note-book might be used to 
jot down any helpful ideas which may come to her from 
sermons, books, or real life.” 

This idea of keeping a note-book was an inspiration to 
a girl of Kathie’s enthusiastic temperament, and she had 
been on the qui vive, ever since she had received it, to 
find something worthy of its pages. From Mr. H "3 
sermon, she was sure she could cull some gems of 
thought ; hence her eager attention, and her haste to 
reach home before the best thoughts had escaped her 
memory. 

Let us peep over her shoulder and see what she writes. 

1. Text: We spend our years as a tale that is told.— 
Psalm 90: 9. 








2. Meaning of text: We spend our years in a self- 
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sheorbed, sieentealiotel service. We do not awake to 
the realities of life, or think what we can do for others. 

3. Remark: Each year stamps the quality of our 
character. 

4. Remark: The best preparation for future emergen- 
cies is quiet fidelity to present duty. 

5. Remark: In the retrospect, the Psalmist says, ‘ 
spend our years.” In looking forward to the future, he 
says, “So teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

When her work was done, Kathie looked over the 
neatly written page with great satisfaction at its appear- 
ance. 

“There!” she said to herself; 


“T think I have done 
well to remember so much; and it all applies to me, 
every bit! 


I know I am absorbed in. myself, and do not 
wake up to the realities of life, or think what I can do 
for others. Thomas i Kempis, too, says so much about 
se}f-forgetfulness that it just frightens me! I wonder if 
my wise little mother didn’t giveme the book for that 
very reason. Oh, I must learn to number my days, and 
apply my heart unto wisdom! ” 

Here Kathie gave a deep sigh, as if, like the patriarch 
Jacob, “the days of the years of her pilgrimage” had 
been one hundred and thirty years, instead of sixteen. 

Then the busy thoughts ran on again: “I know, too, 
I’m always planning for great emergencies. It would be 
so grand to be a visitor of prisons, like Elizabeth Fry ; 
or to go about explaining the Bible to people, like Miss 
Smiley. Even to have a class in the mission school 
would be something; but Mr. H says that the best 
preparation for all these things is quiet fidelity to present 
duty. 


“Then I suppose the next question is, What is my 





to the realities of life, don’t you?” cried Kathie, warm- 
ing to her subject. 

“Oh yes, I suppose I do,” said Charlie. 

On New Year’s Day he found hanging in his room an 
illuminated text, which Kathie herself had daintily exe- 
cuted. The words were these, “So teach us to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

This text was not without some effect upon Charlie’s 
life. It is possible also that Kathie’s bright example may 
have had some weight; for she actually did take a class 
of “infants” in the mission school; 
society of “ B—— St. Helpers,” and was a useful as well 
as entertaining member thereof. Neither were the “ pre- 
sent duties” of home-life wholly forgotten ; and some of 
her unconscious acts of kindness, or unselfishness, were 
not lost upon Charlie, who, of course, was a frequent vis- 
itor at the home of his relatives. 

Certain it is that, at the end of that year, the quality of 
Charlie’s character was impreved ; and he knew, in after 





years, that the sincerity and earnestness of his cousin 
Kathie’s Christian character had stamped its impression 
upon his whole life. 


The purple note-book was gradually filled ; but Kathie | 


often turned back affectionately to the first page, and said | 
to herself, “This is the very best page, after all. 
helped me more than any other.” 


A SNOW STORM STORY. 


BY MRS, CLARA DOTY BATES, 
For an hour had the little children 
Been watching the falling snow, 
As ‘it made all thick and black above, 
But made all white below. 





‘present duty’? Oh, I know! I’m so often late to lunch, 
or my hair isn’t neat, or I’m too lively for Sunday. I will 
just fix my hair a little, and try to be prompt at lunch, 
and somewhat subdued, besides. That will please, papa, 
I know.” 

“Now, what is the next ‘present duty’?” thought 
Kathie, when lunch was over. “Oh, dear! must I begin 
to study my Sunday-school lessons now? It does seem 
as if it was enough to study all the week; but if every 
year is going to simp the quality of my character, I 
must be mT right away, to be faithful. I fancy Miss 
Bs is Eiepest her eyes when it dawns upon her that 
I have setually studied my lesson. We girls have neg- 
glected our lessons shamefully, that’s a fact. Miss Pax- 
ton is a perfect saint to be so patient with us.” 

When, the lesson was learned, the pretty head was 
crowned with the new hat again, and Miss Kathie walked 
swiftly away to Sunday-school. 

She was overtaken by Charlie Gray, her cousin, who 
was a person of some importance,—in his own estimation 
at least,—as he was a member of the University, and had 





already attained to the dignity of membership in the 
Sophomore class. . 

“ Well,” he said airily, “‘ we had quite a refreshing dis- | 
course thie morning,—didn’t we? ” | 
“ Yes, indeed!” cried Kathie. 
it; it gave me so many new ideas.” 

“ You called it original, did you?” returned the flip. | | 
pant young Sophomore. “Now, I gained more new | 
thoughts from watching Sam Paisley than I did from the | 
sermon. He spent the morning in adjusting his eye- | 
glass and twisting his moustache alternately. I found 
myself wondering if our friends from Erin were ever 
near-sighted. Fancy a stout Irishman, with a pick-ax 
and an eye-glass. Wouldn’t it be funny to see him stop 
occasionally, in the midst of his digging, to rest on his | 
pick-ax, and settle his eye-glass more firmly upon his | 
nose?” 

Kathie laughed absently. It was evident that her 
thoughts were elsewhere. “I want to tell you about my 
thoughts during the sermon,” she said hurriedly, “ be- 
cause some of them were about you.” 

Charlie made a low bow. 
fair cousin.” 

But Kathie neither heard nor saw. Her bright eyes 
were fixed on the ground, and her cheeks grew crimson, | 
as she said with an effort, “I thought that you had been | 
here more than a year, and in all that time you have 
never heard me utter a serious word. You wouldn’t | 


ever have thought that I was trying to be a Christian,— | 
would you?” 


“T was delighted with | 


“You do me great honor, 


“Well, to tell the truth, Kathie, it hadn’t occurred to 
me.” 
“Twas afraid so,” sighed Kathie; “but I really am 


trying to live a Christian life, and I wish you would try 
too, Charlie. 


Just think how much a man can do in the | 
world! 


You don’t want to spend your life in self- 
absorbed, absent-minded reveries; you want to wake up 





And I heard them giving reasons, 
In a wisely childish way, 

Why the soft flakes should be so white 
And the whole sky so gray. 


At length spoke little Teddy : 
“ This is the way, I guess, 
That God sent manna down from heaven 
Into the wilderness.” 


Ah, then they must have the story ! 
And, as the night-fall grew 

Upon us early, hiding all, 
Except the storm, from view, 


I wid huw out uf theit buudage, 
Away from Pharaoh’s might, 
Led by a pillar of cloud by day 
And a pillar of fire by night, 


Did Israel’s children wander, 
While patient Moses led ; 

And how were all the hungry throng 
With bread from heaven fed. 


They had crossed the Red Sea, parted 
Midway between its waves, 

Dry shod, while Egypt’s following hosts 
Had sunk in watery graves ; 


They had seen the bitter waters 
Of Marah’s well made sweet; 

Yet still they murmured ’gainst the Lord 
At lack of bread and meat. 


And lo, ere the dew of morning 
Had vanished quite away, 

As small as the hoar-frost on the ground 
The blessed manna lay. 


’T was like to a honey wafer, 
Or a coriander seed ; 

And each made haste to gather it 
According to his need. 


And thus were his chosen people 
Fed by the Lord’s own hand 
For forty years, until they came 
To Canaan’s promised land. 


And though oft their hearts were bitter, 
And they murmured at their lot, 

And even prayed they might turn back, 
Yet he forsook them not. 


And as certain as rose the morning, 
And as sure as night had fled, 

White, small as the hoar-frost, on the ground 
They found their heaven-sent bread ! 


> 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


° PRE-REVIEWS. 


In the line of pre-reviews—or looking ahead at the | 


| beginning of a quarter’s lessons for a plan of review at its 


close—come some good suggestions from the Rev. Dr. 
J. L. Burrows, of the Broadway Baptist Church, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. He sends a specimen of his “mnemonic | 


; she also joined the 











It has | 


schedule” for the first quarter of 1879, which is printed 
below. Of it he says: “It isa method I have tried for 
two years past, and the results have been very gratifying. 
Many of our scholars can repeat the headings of the les- 
sons for the whole year, and some for two years. The plan 
is a very simple one. I give the pupils a key phrase, each 
letter of which begins the subject of each consecutive 
lesson ; forexample, the key phrase of the last quarter was 
Lovest THou ME. 

“ Then the readings of the lessons ran thus, each heading 
suggesting the main topic of the lesson : 

L ord, open unto us. 

O ut into the highways. 

V agabond reformed. 

E xchange of places. 

S amaritan leper. 

T rusting in self or in God. 

T his day salvation. 

H onors and helps. 

O ur Lord’s last supper. 

U pon the cross. 

M ysteries cleared up. 

E nds for which our Lord died. 


“ Each of these headings was boldly written on the black- 


| board on each consecutive Sunday, with such sentences 


under as suggested the principal thoughts of the lesson— 


the pupils always repeating the headings of the preceding 











lessons. The method fixes the whole series in the mem- 
ory so that the key phrase draws out, with its utterance, 
the whole tweive themes of the quarter.” 


FIRST QUARTER, 1879. 
Key phrase. THe Lorp’s House. 
January 5. T he second temple. 
Pious purposes. 
Free-will offerings. 
Founded and finished. 
Trumpets and cymbals. 
H ouse dedicated. 
Reading Scripture. 
} Preaching. 
| Contributions. 
| Rejoicings. 
January 19. E ndeavor endorsed. 
Anxiety 
Prayer 
Watch fulness 
L aborers threatened. 
Foreseen. 
Contravened. 
Conquered. 
O pening the Book. 
{ Neglected Disaster. 
Scriptures | Obeyed ——Prosperity. 
February 9. KR everence the Sabbath. 
( Working ) Offends God. 
A < Trading Vitiates man. 
( Sporting Degrades nations. 
D elight in God’s law. 
( Prosperity. | 
Happiness. 
( Eternal life. 
February 23. 


January 12. 


By 


) Favored. 
j Successful. 


January 26. 
Hostility 


February 2 





Sabbath 


February 16. 


( Adversity. 
Misery. 
Eternal death. 

S erve the Lord with fear. 


Piety. Impiety. 


— 
5 ( Rightful. ) = ( Rebellion. 
ia Mi bo . 
2 < Mighty. a , Folly. 
FA ( Loving. a | Ruin. 
ev 2D 
a) zy 
mS 
March 2. Have mercy, O God! 
Confessed. 
Guilt Repented. 
Forgiven. 
March 9. O verjoyed by pardon. 
& Peace. 
Pardon 4 6 Guidance. 
= Gladness. 
March 16. U phold the church. 
Longing for ) 
Dwelling in > God’s house, 


Strengthened by 
March 23. S earch me, O God! 


= 
| Distance & | 
No Darkness zg God. 
Secrecy | eS 


March 30. E xamination. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


> 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


| First Quarter, 1879. | 


1. January 5.—The Second Temple......----.----+++--.-++++--Ezra 3: 1-13 
2. January 12.—The Dedication a - Ezra 6: 14-22 
3%. January 19.—The Mission of Nehemiah ........ Cacscossee Nehemiah 2 : 1-8 
4, January 2.—The Builders Interrupted ..++.+.- Nehemiah 4: 7-18 
February 2.—The Reading of the Law................Nehemlah 8; 1-8 
6. February 9.—The Keeping of the Sabbath......... Nehemiah 13; 15-22 
7 February 16.—The Way of the Righteous..............---. Psalm 1: 1-46 
& February 23.—The King in Zion.......-......---+.-+.-0+-- Psalm 2: 1-12 
9 March 2.—The Prayer of the Penitent................-+..Psalm 51: 1-13 
10. March 9.—The Joy of Forgiveness...............-....--- Psalm 32: 1-11 
11. March 16.—Delight In God’s House. ............-.--.-.-.. Psalm 84: 1-12 
12. March 23.—The All-seeing God........-......... aguante - Psalm 139: 1-12 | 


13, March 30.—Review. 


LESSON 3, SUNDAY, JANUARY 19, 1879. 
Title: THE MISSION OF NEHEMIAH. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Tue Gop oF HEAVEN, HE WILL PROSPER Us; | 


THEREFORE WE HIS SERVANTS WILL ARISE AND BUILD.—WNeh. 2: 20, 
Lesson Topic: Proposing Good to Zion. 


( 1, Longing, v. 1, 2. 
Outline . ) 2. Asking, v. 3-5. 
3. Getting, v. 6-8. 
HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Jan. 13: Neh. 2: 1-8. Proposing good to Zion. 
Tuesday, Jan. 14: Ezek. 40: 1-10. Dreaming of Zion’s welfare. 
Wednesday, Jan. 15: Psa. 137 :1-7. Longing for Zion’s welfare. 
Thursday, Jan. 16: Psa. 40: 1-13. Devotion to Zion’s welfare. 
Friday, Jan. 17: 2 Cor, 11: 23-33. Sacrifice for Zion’s welfare. 

Saturday, Jan. 18: John 17: 6-17. Praying for Zion’s welfare. 

Sunday, Jan. 19: 2 Cor. 5: 14-21, Dying for Zion’s welfare. 

LESSON TEXT. 
{Neh, 2: 1-8.] 

1. And it came to pass in the month Nisan, in the twentieth 
year of Artaxerxes the king, that wine was before him: and I 
took up the wine, and gave i¢ unto the king. Now I had not 
been beforetime sad in his presence. 

2. Wherefore the king said unto me, Why is thy countenance 
sad, seeing thou art not sick? this is nothing else but sorrow of 
heart. Then I was very sore afraid, 

3. And said unto the king, Let the king live forever: why 
should not my countenance be sad, when the city, the place of 
my fathers* seputclires, ¢fcee waste, aut the gates Ulereor are 
consumed with fire? 

i. Then the king said unto me, For what dost thou make 
request? So I prayed to the God of heaven. 

5. And I said unto the king, If it please the king, and if thy 
servant have found favour in thy sight, that thou wouldest send 
me unto Judah, unto the city of my fathers’ sepulchres, that I 
may build it. 

6. And the king said unto me, (the queen also sitting by him,) 
For how long shall thy journey be? and when wilt thou 
return? So it pleased the king tosend me; and I set him atime. 

7. Moreover I said unto the king, If it please the king, let 
letters be given me to the governors beyond the river, that they 
may convey me over till | come into Judah ; 

8 And a letter unto Asaph the keeper of the king’s forest, 
that he may give me timber to make beams for the gates of the 
palace which appertained to the house, and for the wall of the 
city, and forthe house that I shall enter into. And the king 
granted me, according to the good hand of my God upon me, 


BIBLE LIGHTS, 


Neh, 2: 1. I took up the wine.—For I was the king’s | 
cupbearer, Neh, 1; 11.——And Pharaoh’s cup was in my | 


hand: and I took the grapes, and pressed them into Pharaoh’s 
cup, and I gave the cup into Pharaoh’s hand, And he restored 
the chief butler into the chief butlership, and he gave the cup 
into Pharaoh’s hand. Gen, 40: 11, 21. 

V.2. Why is thy countenance sad ?——And he asked 
Pharaoh’s officers that were with him in the ward of his lord’s 
house, saying, Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day? Gen. 40: 7. 

—And he said unto them, What manner of communications 
are these that ye have one to another, as ye walk, and are sad? 
Luke 24: 17, 


Sorrow of heart.——-A merry heart maketh a cheerful 


countenance ; but by sorrow of the heart the spirit is broken. | 


Prov, 15: 18.——Heaviness in the heart of man maketh it 
stoop. Prov, 12: 25, 

V.3. Letthe king live forever.——Then Bath-sheba 
bowed with her face to the earth, and did reverence to the king, 
and said, Let my lord king David live for ever. 1 Kings 1: 31. 

-Then spake the Chaldeans to the king in Syriac, O king, 
live for ever. Dan, 2: 4, 


king, live forever. Dan. 5: 10.——Then said Daniel unto the | 


king, O king, live for ever. Dan. 6; 21. 

The city... lieth waste.——The wall of Jerusalem 
also is broken down, and the gates thereof are burned with fire. 
Neh. 1: 3. Thy servants take pleasure in her stones, and 
favour the dust thereof. Psa, 102: 14——Her gates are sunk 
into the ground; he hath destroyed and broken her bars. 
Lam, 2; 9. 

The piace of . . . sepulchres, 








Howbeit they buried 


—The queen spake and said, O | 
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| him in the city of David, but not in the sepulchres of the kings. 
| 2 Chron. 21: 20.——And Ahaz slept with his fathers, and they 


buried him in the city, even in Jerusalem: but they brought 


him not into the sepulchres of the kings of Israel. 2 Chron. 
' 28: 27.—And Hezekiah slept with his fathers, and they buried 
| him in the chiefest of the sepulchres of the sons of David. 
| 2 Chron, 32: 33. 

v.4. For what dost thou make request ?——In 
Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon ina dream by night: 
and God said, Ask what I shall give thee. 1 Kings 3: 5. 
Then said the king unto her, What wilt thou, queen Esther ? 








and what isthy request? itshall be even given thee to the half of 





, the kingdom. Est. 5: 3. 
Matt. 7: 7. 

So I prayed.——-And one toid David, saying, Ahithophel 
ig among the conspirators with Absalom. And David said, .O 
Lord, I pray thee, turn the counsel of Ahithophel into foolish- 
| ness. 2 Sam. 15: 31.——And it came to pass, when I heard 
these words, that I sat down and wept, and mourned certain 
days, and fasted, and prayed before the God of heaven. Neh. 
| 1: 4.—In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct 
| thy paths. Prov. 3: 6.——In every thing by prayer and sup- 
| plication with thanksgiving let your requests be made known 


Ask, and it shall be given you. 





|; unto God. Phil. 4: 6. 


V. 5. If it please the king.——Now therefore, if it seem 
good to the king, let there be search made in the king’s treas- 
ure-house. Ezra 5: 17.——If it please the king, let there be a 
royal commandment from him. Est. 1: 19.——IfI have found 
favour in the sight of the king, andif it please the king to 
grant my petition. Est. 5: 8. If it please the king, and if I 
have found favour in his sight, and the thing seem right before 
the king, and I be pleasing in his eyes, let it be written to 
reverse the letters devised by Haman. Est. 8: 5. 





V. 6. It pleased the king to send me.——And they 
that shall be of thee shall build the old waste places: thou shalt 
raise up the foundations of many generations ; and thou shalt 
be called, The repairer of the breach, The restorer of paths to 
dwell in. Isa. 58: 12,_—-And they shall build the old wastes, 
they shall raise up the former desolations, and they shall 
repair the waste cities, the desolations of many generations. 
Isa. 61: 4. 


V.7. Lettersto the governors.——Now therefore, Tat- 
nai, governor beyond the river, Shethar-boznai, and your com- 
panions the Apharsachites, which are beyond the river, be ye 
far from thence. Ezra 6: 6.——And I, even I, Artaxerxes the 
king, do make a decree to all the treasurers which are beyond 
the river, that whatsoever Ezra the priest, the seribe of the law 
of the God of heaven, shall require of you, it be done speedily. 
Ezra 7: 21. 

v.28 The gveod haud vf my God. “Thy noawe shalt 
be called no moré Jacob, but Israel: for as a prince hast thou 
power with God and with men, and hast prevailed. Gen. 32: 28. 
——-But the eye of their God was upon the elders of the Jews, 
that they could not cause them to cease, till the matter came to 
Darius. Ezra 5: 5.——The Lord had made them joyful, and 
turned the heart of the king of Assyria unto them, Ezra 6: 22. 
——And the king granted him all his request, according to the 
hand of the Lord his God upon him. On the first day of the 
fifth month came he to Jerusalem, according to the good hand 
of his God upon him. And I was strengthened as the hand of 
the Iord my God was upon me, and I gathered together out of 
Israel chief men to go up with me. Ezra7: 6, 9, 28.——The 
king’s heart 7s in the hand of the Lord. Proy. 21: 1.——And 
the hand of the Lord shall be known toward his servants, and 
Ais indignation toward his enemies. Isa. 66: 14.——Now God 
had brought Daniel into favor and tender love with the prince 
of the eunuchs. Dan. 1: 9.-—-The patriarch, moved with 
envy, sold Joseph into Egypt: but God was with him. Acts 
7: 9———Having therefore obtained help of God, I continue 
unto this day. Acts 26: 22.——But thanks be to God, which 
| put the same earnest care into the heart of Titus for you. 2 Cor. 
8: 16. 











| 

| LESSON FRAMEWORK, 

| 

BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 


The dedication described in the last lesson took place B.C. 
515. The date of the present lesson is seventy years later, 
B. C. 445. The intervening history is interesting, if not 


Xerxes, known in the Scriptures as Ahasuerus. This is the 





Esther. His repulse from Greece and his marriage with 
Esther both occurred B. C. 478. This alliance and the ele- 


| great value to the restored Jews. Ezra, however, makes no 
mention of it, but passes in his history from the dedication 
to the time of his own going up to Jerusalem, B. C. 457. 
A period of nearly sixty years thus occurs between the events 
| of the sixth and the seventh chapters of Ezra. 
| as illustrating the times in general, and this history in par- 
ticular. It is to be remembered, however, that other indi- 
viduals than Xerxes have been supposed to be the Ahasuerus of 
| this book. Darius Hystaspes is the earliest king, and Arta- 
| xerxes Longimanus the latest, who need be taken into this 
| account ; but a scope is thus given of nearly a hundred years, 
from B, C. 521 to B.C. 423. The Bible chronology places the 


specially eventful. Darius Hystaspes, in the sixth year of | 
whose reign the temple was dedicated, continued on the | 
throne until B. C. 486, when he was succeeded by his son | 


famous personage of Grecian history, and of the Book of | 


vation of Mordecai to be prime niinister, must have been of | 


The Book of Esther should be carefully read at this point | 


events of the Book of Esther from B.C. 521 to B. C. 509, or 
under Darius Hystaspes. Prideaux and others group them 
from B. C. 464 to B.C. 452, or under Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
The better identification of Ahasuerus, however, is that with 
Xerxes. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus began his reign B. C. 465. In his 
seventh year, Ezra went up from Babylon to Jerusalem, his 
misson being to lead back ‘any additional captives who 
wished to go, to carry treasure of various kinds, and to re-es- 
tablish the laws and ceremonies of the former times. These 
fagts, with the king’s decree on the subject, are given fully in 
Ezra, chap. 7. The three succeeding chapters of the book 
relate Ezra’s various reformatory measures, which covered, in 
point of time, about one year from B.C. 457. The narrative 
of Ezra’s work then ends abruptly, and he does not appear 
again until thirteen years later, when he is named as an 
associate of Nehemiah (Neh. 8:1). The later prophecies 
of Zechariah (chaps. 9-14) probably belong to the period 
of Ezra’s reformatory work. ‘ 

In the twentieth year of the reign of Artaxerxes (B. C. 
445), grievous news of the condition of affairs at Jerusalem 
was brought to the royal residence at Shushan. Whether 
Ezra had abandoned his mission, or whether the prevalent 
iniquity had overpowered him, is not disclosed. The sad 
intelligence from Judea came to the ears of Nehemiah, who 
was the son of Hachaliah, probably of the tribe of Judah, 
and who was cupbearer to King Artaxerxes (Neli. 1: 1-3). 
The deep affliction into which he was cast thereby is de- 
scribed in Neh. 1: 4-11. The office of cupbearer was one of 
great trust at the Persian court. The monarch’s life was 
virtually in the hands of this attendant, who was constantly 
in the royal presence, and who, if so disposed, covld adminis- 
ter fatal draughts with the wines. One so much with the 
sovereign, especially in his more free and jovial moods, was 
in position also to secure many favors. Thus the interview 
described in the lesson came about. This occurred in the 
month Nisan (vy. 1), while the news came in Chisleu (chap- 
1:1), four months earlier. During this period Nehemiah 
had awaited his opportunity to open his heart to the king. 

Nehemiah’s special object was to rebuild the walls of the 
holy city, for an unwalled city in those days was an object of 
contempt. It was also undesirable as a residence, because it 
so easily became the- prey to any marauding band. The 
king was unwilling to relinquish his trusted *upbearer 
entirely, and soa period of twelve yeois appeary 4 have 
been agreed upon as the term of his absewce (v. 4). 0 &n 3}: 


“eth 
14; 18:6). Thus Nehemiah entered uponshie ™eade- i. 9 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY C. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(1.) And in the month Nisan, in the twentieth year of Arta- 
xerxes the king, wine was before him, and I took up the wine, 
and gave it to the king. And I had not [before] been sad in 
his presence. (2.) And the king said to me, Why is thy 
countenance sad, seeing thou art not sick? this is nothing but 
sadness of heart. And I was very much afraid. (3.) And I 
said to the king, May the king live forever! why should not 
my countenance be sad, when the city, the place of my 
| father’s sepulchres, lies waste, and its gates are Consumed 
| with fire? (4.) And the king said to me: For what dost 
| thou make request? And I prayed to the God of heaven. 
(5.) And I said to the king: If it please the king, and if thy 

servant have found favor in thy sight, that thou wouldest 
send me to Judah, to the city of my fathers’ sepulchres, that 
| { may build it. (6.) And the king said to me (and the 
queen was sitting by him): For how long will thy journey 
| be, and when wilt thou return? And it pleased the king to 
send me, and I set himatime. (7.) And I said to the king: 
| If it please the king, let letters be given me to the gov- 
| ernors beyond the river, that they may convey me over till I 
come to Judah; (8.) and a letter to Asaph, the keeper of 
| the king’s park, that he may give me wood to make beams 
| for the gates of the fortress of the house, and for the wall of 
| the city, and for the house that I shall enter into. And the 
| king granted it me, according to the good hand of my God 
on me. 





INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


| The Book of Ezra, as has already been remarked, consists 
| chronologically of two parts: Chapters 1-6 belong to the 
| time immediately succeeding thé return from Babylon, and 
ends with the building of the femple, B. C. 515, as in our last 
lesson. Then follows an interval of fifty-seven years, during 
| which we have little or no information of the condition of 
the Jews in Palestine. In Persia, kings Darius Hystaspis, 
and Xerxes completed their reigns, and Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus came to the throne; the great expeditions against 
| Greece had been undertaken and defeated at Marathon, 
| Thermopyle and Salamis; Greece and Rome had started on 
their respective paths of conquest, though Persia was still 
supreme in Asia; the Jews of Egypt and Babylon were 
living in quiet, and devoting themselves to trade and study, 
and the Palestinian Jews, apparently giving up concern about 
their city, were consorting and intermarrying with the Phil- 
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istines, Ammonites, and other neighboring tribes. Such was 
the condition of things when Ezra came up to Jerusalem in 
the seventh year of Artaxerxes (Ezra 7: 8), and chapters 
7-10 of the Book of Ezra describe his visit and its results. 
When he learned of the heathen intermarriages, he fell into 
a passion of grief, and by his expostulations succeeded in 
getting the priests and the rest to put away their heathen 
wives. He is not said to have done anything else than this, 
politically or religiously. After this follows another blank 
interval of thirteen years to the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, 
B. C. 445, when the visit of Nehemiah occurred, as is 
described in the book that bears his name. 
during this space of thirteen years, we do not know; in any 
ease he seems to have had nothing to do with affairs at 
Jerusalem. Of Nehemiah’s family and antecedents ‘also, 
nothing is said in the history; a modern historian would 
look up the personal history of so distinguished a man, but 
partly that was not the manner of ancient historians, who 
were more concerned with affairs than with men, partly our 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah are fragmentary jottings rather 
than histories. We know only that Néhemiah was cupbearer 
to the king of Persia, and that his sympathy was excited by 
accounts he heard from Jewish travelers of the unhappy 
condition of things at Jerusalem, where the wall was broken 
down and the gates burned (Neh. 1: 1-3). It seems prob- 
able that this refers to some late violence of enemies (though 
we have no account of any such acts of hostility); for though, 
from the absence of regular mail communication in those 
days, persons at a distance might long remain in ignorance 
of important matters, it is hardly credible that Nehemiah 
should begin now, for the first time, to weep over the 
destruction of the walls of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
one hundred and forty years before. However this may be, 
we are indebted to this otherwise unknown Hanani (Neh. 1: 
2), who set Nehemiah a-thinking how he could better the 
state of things in Judea, and was thus God’s instrument for 
putting the Jewish state on a better footing. Nehemiah was 
the political, Ezra the religious, reformer and organizer ; the 
two worked well together, but it seems likely that the mild- 
hearted student Ezra would have done nothing without the 
aid of the strong hand of his brother, and perhaps the labor 
of the generous, impetuous, violent Nehemiah would have 
come to nothing, if it had not been supplemented by the 
religious educational work of the priest-scribe Ezra. The 
Book of Nehemiah extends over a period%of at least twelve 
years, from the twentieth to the thirty-second year of Arta- 


xerxes (Neh. 13; 6), B. C. 445-433, and he himself made 
two visits to Judea. His work was political; he was Persian 


governor of the province, and freely spent his time, money, 
and energy in reorganizing the community and establishing 
its physical prosperity, while he- was not regardless of reli- 
gious interests. The first chapter of the book describes his 
grief at the news brought from Jerusalem by Hanani, and 
his prayer that God would be merciful to Israel and would 
give him favor in the eyes of the king, so that he might 
accomplish something for his people. 


NOTES. 


Verse 1.—The month Nisan: the first month of the Jewish 
year, answering about to April; the ancient Shemitic year 
began appropriately about the vernal equinox. The old 
Hebrew name of the first month is “Abib” (Exod. 13: 4), 
the month of “green ears ;” the name “Nisan” was adopted 
by the Jews from the Babylonians.—The twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes, about B. C. 445. This king was surnamed Longi- 
manus, “the long-handed,” or Longhand, according to one 
account, from the length of his arms, which are said to have 


reached his knees when he stood upright (compare the name | 


“Longshanks” given to the English King Edward), accord- 
ing to another account because his right hand was longer 
than his left. He was a clement and able monarch, and was 
particularly kind to the Jews, perhaps for political reasons. 
As the preceding month Chisleu (our December) was also in 
his twentieth year (Neh. 1: 1), his reign was not reckoned 
from the first month of the year, but probably from the date 
of his accession. He is here called the king by excellence; in 
Asia there was no other king than the Persian, who is called 
by the Greek writers “the great king.” He was at this time 
at Shushan or Susa, in the fortress or citadel (chap. 1: 1, 
rendered “palace” in the English version). This city, in 
which the Persian kings usually resided, was on the Choaspes 
River, about sixty milesa little south of east from Babylon.— 
Wine was before him ; that is, he was occupied with a banqaet 
or meal, not public but private (see on verse 6), and it was 
therefore a favorable time for Nehemiah to make his request. 
—TI took up the wine, and gave it to theking. He wascupbearer 
(chap. 1: 11), and is another illustration of the remarkable 
way in which Jews at that time and afterwards gained the 
favor of foreign princes, and attained to positions of honor 
and authority ; in our own times also they show great intel- 
lectual vigor and address. The custom among the Persians 
was that the cupbearer washed the cup and filled it with 
wine in the presence of the king, tasted it, to be sure that it 
was not poisoned, and then handed it to his lord with three 
fingers; we may suppose that, on this occasion, Nehemiah 





Where Ezra was 


went through with this ceremony, though, as it was then a 
familiar thing, and his mind was on the grave matter in 
hand, he did think it worth while to mention it.— And I had 
| not [before] been sad in his presence. He leaves us to infer, or 
rather supposes us to understand, that now he was sad. 
| Before this he would seem to have supposed that his brethren 
in Judea were doing well; or perhaps, he had been long in 
the royal household, and had not thought of them ; possibly 
the visit of Hanani (chap. 1: 2) was the means of awaking 
him from a half-Persianized condition, the natura] result of 
long absence from his people. He had before been cheerful, 
as became a cupbearer of the great king; perhaps life had 
for him no more serious task than to pour and present the 
wine gracefully to his master, with whom he seems to have 
been a favorite. Now things were changed; a great sorrow 
had taken hold of him, and a great purpose was formed in his 
mind, and his face was serious and sad. 


Verse 2.—The king notices this, and asks about it. It 
might have been merely from bodily malady, but the young 
cupbearer seemed to be otherwise well.— Why is thy counte- 
nance sad, seeing thou art not sick? The king, who shows 
throughout a kindly interest in his young servant, concludes 
that it must be trouble of mind.— This is nothing but sadness 
of heart, where the word “ heart,” as everywhere else in the 
Old Testament (and New Testament), means the whole 
inward being, not merely the emotional part, as in our use of 
it; the king means to say that his sadness was evidently not 
of the body, but of the mind. No doubt Nehemiah had 
intended at some time, perhaps on this occasion, to ask the 
king’s permission to go to Judea, but he had not wished to bring 
it oninthisway. These kind words of the king had something 
assuring in them, but also something to frighten him.—I was 
very much afraid. In the first place, the king might think it 
a crime that his cupbearer, who was admitted to such close 
association with his royal person, should be sorrowful ; it was 
the duty of the king’s officers to be cheerful for their own 
sake, and for his, and kings naturally do not like gloomy 
faces about them. And in the second place, Nehemiah 
could not tell how the king would receive his explanation 
and request for leave of absence. It was a serious thing to 
wish to leave the royal presence, which was supposed to be 
the fountain of all prosperity and joy; men had been put 
to death for expressing such a wish. Nehemiah, therefore, 
had reason to fear. 

Verse 3.—He wisely determines to make a frank statement 
of the fact. He begins with the usual address to a Persian 


king: May the king live forever / an oriental exaggeration that 
was, perhaps, generally understood to mean, ~ May tne king 


live long and prosperously !” as the Hebrew formula, “ May 
the king live!” and the English, “ Long live the king!” 
He goes on to say that it is the condition of his country—the 
country of his fathers—that makes him sad: The city—the 
place of my fathers’ sepulchres—lies waste, and its gates are con- 
sumed with fire. Whether this refers to a recent destruction 
of the walls is uncertain (see introductory remarks), but 
chapter 1: 3 makes it probable that it does; perhaps the 
affair described in Ezra 4 as occurring in the reign of Arta- 
xerxes (verses 7-16) had some connection with it. From 
Jerusalem; but the expression “my fathers’ sepulchres” 


and to Jerusalem as the centre of the land. His plea is 
skillfully put in the form of a question: Why should not my 
| countenance be sad when, ete. 

Verse 4.—The king understands, from his tone, that he 
has a request to make, and asks what it is—For what 
| dost thou make request? Nehemiah feels that the critical 
| moment has come: all depends on the form of his petition, 
| and the way in which the king receives it; it is atime to ask 
| help of God, and he pauses to put up a swift prayer: I prayed 
| to the God of heaven. He prayed, no doubt, that God would 
guide him to make a suitable request of the king, and would 
dispose the king’s mind to be favorable to him. The name 
“God of heaven,” which came into use in the later Israelitish 
times, describes the true God by his dwelling on high, and 








belong to the earth. 

Verse 5.—Nehemiah’s request. He asks, with the usual 
introductory formula of reverence (compare the style of the 
Tekoan woman’s address in 2 Sam. 14 and Joab’s words in 


build the city of his fathers’ sepulchres. He shows address here 
in making his plea one of patriotic and filial piety, and thus 
softening whatever anger the king might be disposed to feel 
at his wish to leave the court. Not for himself, but for his 
ancestors and his country, he wished to go; a desire that would 
appeal to the sympathy of his master. It isa proof of his 
boldness and energy (qualities that he afterwards abundantly 





handed to build the fallen city, and re-establish the Jewish 
state. 

Verse 6.—That the king’s repast was a private or family 
one is shown by the fact that the queen was sitting by him, 
since it was contrary to Persian etiquette for women to appear 
in the presence of the court (Esther 1:12). The Persian 





the language it would seem that Nehemiah’s family lived in | 


may be a general one referring to his ancestors as Israelites, | 


thus contrasts him with the heathen deities, which properly | 


verse 22) that the king would send him to Judah that he might | 


shows) that he conceives the design of going to Judea single- | 


kings ate sometimes alone, sometimes with their wives, some- 
times with the nobles and court officers. Though polygamy 
was the custom among them, and the later kings especially 
had large seraglios, there was always one wife who took prece- 
dence of the rest, and was called the “queen.” She had 
large revenues, and was head of the harem, and was the second 
lady of the land, the “ queen-mother ” being the first. The 
king, apparently unwilling to part with a favorite servant for 
a long time, asks how long he will be absent. Nehemiah suc- 
ceeded in satisfying him, set him a time, and received the 
desired permission todepart. In what time Nehemiah prom- 
ised to return he does not say ; perhaps he was kept in Judea 
longer than he expected; it seems from Neh. 13:6 that he 
stayed twelve years. 

Verse 7.—He asks for authority by royal letters to call on the 
governors beyond the river for guards and other aid in making 
the journey to Judah, that is, Judea. These governors were 
satraps or prefects ruling the provinces of Babylonia, Syria, 
Samaria, who could greatly help or hinder him on his way. 
Ezra had been ashamed to ask a convoy from Artaxerxes, 
because he had assured the king that the God of Israel would 
protect him (Ezra 8: 22); but Nehemiah thinks it right to 
take all possible precautions against failure, not trusting the 
less in God. 

Verse 8.—He further asks authority to take such building 
material as he should need. He gets a letter royal to Asaph 
(the name is Hebrew, 1 Chron. 25 : 1, and the man may have 
been a Jew), the keeper of the king’s park. The word here 
rendered “ park” (in the English version “ forest”) is pardes, 
the same with our “paradise.” We get our word from the 
Greek, but both the Greek and the Hebrew words come from 
a Persian word, which probably means “ enclosed space.” 
Where this park, which had, no doubt, plenty of fine timber, 
was situated, is uncertain; possibly it was near the “ Frank 
Mountain,” which is now called by the Arabs “ El-fureidis,”’ 
“the mount of the little paradise,” and lies a few miles south 
of Jerusalem. Nehemiah names three things for which he 
wants wood to make beams: the gates of the fortress of the house 
(that is, the temple) ; this “fortress” was apparently attached 
to the temple for defense, and was possibly the same that 
Herod afterwards enlarged and called Antonia (that was 
called “ baris,” and this is here called “bira”’) ; it was hardly a 
“ palace ” (as in the English version), for there was no occasion 
for such a building, though it was, no doubt, inhabited, as the 
Persian kings lived in the fortress or citadel of Susa. The 
wall of the city was built of stone (chapter 4: 2), and the gates 
required posts and bars and valves of wood.—The house that 
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(chapter 5: 14). All this the king granted with royal munifi- 
cence to his favored servant, moved, perhaps, also by the desire 
to have a brave and faithful vassal nation established near 
his southern boundary ; but all his success with his master 
Nehemiah ascribes to God, who directed the king’s mind : 
according to the good hand of my God on me. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 








| Now I had not been beforetime sad in his presence (v. 1). 
| Many a smiling face covers a heavy heart. A sense of duty 
often impels those who sorrow and suffer to put on acheerful 
exterior before others. 


It is right to conceal our emotions 
| from those who are not entitled to ourcon ‘dence, or who may 
be benefited by such concealment on our part. It would not 
| do for a business man to show to the public his personal 
| anxiety in every financial perplexity. A mother may have 
| a duty to look cheerful before a sick child when her heart is 

almost bursting. There are burdens which we must bear 

alone, trials which we cannot tell of, sorrows which we ought 

to bury. “The heart knoweth his own bitterness; and a 
| stranger doth not intermeddle with his joy.” Only He who 
looks below the outward appearance, and reads the very 
heart itself, can always know who are truly joyous, and who 
have hidden griefs. 

Why is thy countenance sad, seeing thou art not sick? (y. 2.) 
| Have youa right to show your grief to others? Covering 
| your sorrow from curious eyes is commonly your duty. Are 
| you ever justified in letting your grief be known? If s0, 
when? Under what circumstances, and to what intent, are 
you to make manifest in your outward appearance the sad 
feelings of your heart? Are you to show your grief for your 
own sake, or for the sake of others? If your grief is to be 
wholly your own, you must conceal it. If you exhibit its 
tokens, you must expect to be questioned about it. If you 
put on the signs of mourning, you thereby invite attention to 
your grief. There are times when you are willing that others 
should know of your sorrow—what it is, and how great. At 
| such times only are you justified in looking sad. 

Why should not my countenance be sad? (v. 3.) It is some- 
| times a shame for a man to have a smiling face. A sad look 
| is his duty. The grief of others often calls for that look of 
sadness in our faces which shall evidence our sympathy. We 
| are not only to “ rejoice with them that do rejoice,” but to 
| “weep with them that weep.” And there are rebukes of sin 

to be given by withholding a smile. There is a sinful encour- 
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agement of wrong-doing through a laugh when a frown is in 
order. When I hear a profane or an impure jest; when I hear 
scoffing at sacred themes; when I hear my Saviour spoken 
lightly of; when I see God’s day dishonored; when I see 
irreverence and frivolity in God’s house; when I see drunk- 
enness and vice and folly in full play ; when I see those whom 
I love wasting their time and strength, forgetful of their high- 
est interests and destiny, hurrying unthinkingly to ruin,— 
“why should not my countenance be sad ” ? 

For what dost thou make request? (v. 4.) If you could have 
whatever you would ask for, what would be your prayer? 
what do you desire above all else? If you were sure 
of having immediately granted to you the one thing you 
would now deliberately ask of God, for what would you make 
request? Stop and think about this. And when you know 
what you want, consider if it is something that you as a child 
of God ought to want, ought to ask for. These points settled, 
then “by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known unto God;” and be sure that you 
shall have what you want. ‘“ What things soever ye desire, 
when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have 
them.” 

For how long shall thy journey be? and when wilt thou return ? 
(v.6.) Are you starting on a journey? 
it be? “Only a brief trip to Europe.” 
neighboring city, and back again.” 
walk, into town, or across the open country.” Are you sure 
that that is all? Let your plans and your parting words be 
in view of what may be, as well as what you hope will be. 
Are you turning away from a loved one in ill feeling or 
estrangement ? “For how long shall thy journey be? and 
when wilt thou return?” Or are you leaving the path of 
plain duty, just for this one sin, and for this once? “For 
how long shall thy journey be? and when wilt thou return?” 

Let letters be given me (v.7). In going to a new place it is 
important to have letters of commendation to those who may 
befriend us there. Any of us would need such an_ introduc- 
tion. None of us can stand alone, regardless of the help or 
opinion of others in the community where we live, nor can 
we hope to command confidence while we are yet strangers. 
If nothing can be said in our favor by those who knew us 
well in a former home, we must not wonder if we are dis- 
trusted by those who know little of us in our present home; 
and if approving words can be spoken or written of us by 
old acquaintances, we ought to secure them, that we may reap 
their benefit, It is our duty to so live in any home that we 
may confidently ask for commendatory letters when we leave 


that home for another, 
The king granted me according to the good hand of my God 


upon me (v. 8). Whoever brings the blessing, God is to be 
thanked for it. All that the choicest earthly friend does for 
us is to be counted as a favor fromthe Lord. It isto God we 
are to look for help in every need. It is to him we are to 
render thanks when the help is received. The affection, the 
sympathy, and the kindly ministry of a loving parent, or 
sister, or wife, or friend, for which our hearts go out in con- 
stant gratitude, are granted unto us according to the good 
hand of our God upon us. To his name be all the praise. 


For how long shall 
“Just a run to a 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Nehemiah : 
Sad. Praying. Prospered. 

These are the divisions which might be put on the black- 
board as you proceed with the lesson. Tell what you can 
about Nehemiah, who he was, where he lived, what he did. 
Nothing is more interesting to children, or so helps to fix 
Bible history in the mind, as biography; the hard names 
beeome easy where they seem real from a knowledge of them 
as persons actually speaking and working. 

Nehemiah was a Jew, who lived in the palace of the king 
of Persia; he belonged to one of those families who stayed in 
that country when many of the Jews went back to their own 
city. What was the name of it? What king helped them 
to go back? How many years had the Jews been in slavery ? 
Nehemiah was a son of the house of Judah. It seems as if 
some of his great-great-grandfathers had been kings or 
princes, for when he talked about the city of Jerusalem, he 
spoke of “ the place of my fathers’ sepulchres ;” and only kings 
and princes were buried in the city of David. 

Where did Nehemiah live? Shushan was the name of 
the city and of the beautiful palace where the kings lived in 
winter. The name Shushan means “a lily;” but not only 
beautiful lilies grew there, but lemon and date trees, and 
green fields, and every fruit and grain that could be desired. 
It was an elegant palace, and had courts or galleries open- 
ing into the king’s gardens, with curtains of gay colors 
looped to pillars of marble, and fastened with cords and 
silver rings. It had pavements of red and black and blue 
and white stones. There were couches or lounges of gold 
and silver for the king to rest upon while he feasted, cups of 
gold to drink from, and plenty of wine, the juice of the 
luscious grapes which grew in the king’s garden. 

What did Nehemiah do in the palace? He had a place of 
honor; he was the king’s cupbearer. From some very old 
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| king said, “ What de you want to ask of me?” 
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books, and from pictures cut on stones found in ruins of old 
cities, we know what the king’s cupbearer used to do. 

He was one of the chief servants of the king, allowed to 
come close to him, to stand before him; and when the king 
chose to drink wine, the cupbearer poured a little into the 
middle of his own hand, tasted it, then he filled a cup and 
handed it to the king. Now, can you tell who Nehemiah 
was? Where did he live? What did he do? 

One day the king sat in his palace, the queen sat by him, 
the cupbearer stood before him and handed him the wine. 
The king noticed that he had not the bright, joyful face that 
he used to have. “ Why is your face so sad?” “This is 
nothing but sorrow of heart,’ said the king. Nehemiah was 
sad, 

There was a great sorrow in his heart, and he was afraid 
too. The king thought it was enough to make a man always 
happy to be so honored as to stand in his presence. Nehe- 
miah knew that, and feared to tell his trouble; yet he must, 


| for the king had asked, and he was afraid not to answer. He 


began as servants always did, “ Let the king live forever.” 
“Why should I not be sad when the place of my fathers’ 
sepulchres is waste and the gates burned with fire?” The 
There was 
another to ask, and a greater one than the grand king in the 
palace. Quicker than a message can go on the telegraph 
wire, as quickly as the king could ask, and while he 
listened for the answer, Nehemiah sent his thoughts to 
God, and asked his help. He tells the story himself: “So I 
prayed to the God of heaven.” Nehemiah was praying. 
Then he asked the king, “If it please thee that thou 
wouldest send me to Jerusalem, that I may build it.” 

Nehemiah had not just then begun to pray; for many 
weeks he had been sad at heart and praying to God, because 
some of the Jews had told him how Jerusalem was in ruins, 
the walls and gates all broken down and lying in heaps of 
ashes just as they had been burned and destroyed long 
years before. What had the people built and dedicated to 
God in Jerusalem? But around the city there was no wall 
to keep out their enemies ; even the sheep-gate, where they 
brought in the animals to offer in sacrifice, was all in ruins 
like the rest. Nehemiah knew and grieved about all this; 
he wanted to go himself, and with others to build up Jerusa- 
lem; and he prayed to God to forgive and help his people, 
and to touch the heart of the king, and make him willing to 
let his cupbearer go. His prayers gave him courage to ask 
the king. Who does the Bible mean when it says “ the king’s 
heart is in his hands, and he turns it whithersoever he 
with **@ Glu Bewwed Melswastwlstes pewyzwe  wihiess hu owhd; 
“ Prosper, I pray thee, thy servant, this day, and grant him 
mercy in the sight of this man.” Nehemiah was prospered. 

He says: “It pleased the king to send me.” The king 
was willing to help him, too, when he asked for letters to the 
governors beyond the river, so that with his company and his 
baggage he might go safely through their countries. It was 
a long journey of hundreds of miles from Shushan to 
Jerusalem; a long way around, for there was a desert and 
mountains and rivers between. You can show on a map, or 
trace on the board, the positions of the cities and the course of 
the journey. Nehemiah was willing and glad to leave the 
beautiful palace, the king’s service and his honors, to under- 
take the hard journey and the toil, all for the beloved 
country of his fathers. He was making plans for work, for 
the praying ones are the working ones; and he asked for 
letters to the keeper of the king’s forests. 

The beautiful trees on the hills and plains around Jerusa- 
lem belonged to the Persian kings, and they hired keepers 
to care for them; so Nehemiah asked permission to cut 
down trees to use in making beams for the palace he was to 
build, and for the walls and gates of the city. 

Nehemiah tells how the king answered him, and how he 
was prospered, for he says of all he asked, “ the king granted 
me according to the good hand of my God upon me.” 

The story will be incomplete without telling that Nehe- 
miah went to Jerusalem, walked about the walls at night, 
talked to the people of “the good hand of the Lord 
upon him,” and that in our golden text he said, “Let us 
arise and build.” The teaching would also be incomplete 
without calling out, as you review the foregoing, the exercise 
of thought and judgment upon the character and work of 
Nehemiah : his devotion to God’s cause, his prayerfulness, 
his self-denial, his success. All these can be so simplified 
as to be an example to children well understood by them. 
Better than the mere understanding, if you can fix the habit 
of sending a word of prayer inany moment of fear or sor- 
row or perplexity. Even if all the story of Nehemiah and 
his mission should be forgotten, your lesson has not been in 
vain, if you have taught that every trusting, praying child 
is heard, when they only whisper, “ Jesus, help me.” 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL, 
In discussing the data furnished by the Assyrian and 


Babylonish inscriptions for the elucidation of Bible history 
and chronology, it is of very great importance to know, as 





far as possible, the system of Jewish, Pheenician, and Baby- 
lonish months. The names and place in the yearly calen- 
dar of the months of all the ancient nations mentioned in 
the Bible are not very well known; but more light appears 
continually. We meet the different biblical names on 
inscriptions from Nineveh and Babylon, from the Pheni- 
cian coast of Syria, and from Cyprus. The names of the 
months occurring in the Syriac literature, the names current 
in modern Arabic, and the names in the present Jewish 
calendar, are all worth studying by the ordinary Bible 
reader ; for which purpose he should consult one of the 
better Bible dictionaries on the subject. The discussion 
would be too long to enter upon here, further than to men- 
tion a few particulars. 

The feasts of the Eastern nations, ancient and modern, 
have always been regulated by the month: the lunar month, 
and not our calendar month of one-twelfth of a year. In 
order that the lunar month might not pass through the cycle 
of the seasons, or of the year, because of its difference in 
length from the twelfth of a year,a month called Ve-adar 
(Adar too) was intercalated every third year. This makes 
it very difficult to identify a date closely. Moreover, the 
beginning of the month (as now among the Muhammedans) 
was reckoned not from the time it should begin astronomi- 
cally, but from the time when the new moon had actually 
been seen in the western sky; appropriate legal fictions 
being employed to cover the case of cloudy weather, 

The names of the months in the present Jewish calendar 
are nearly or quite the same as those current among the 
Jews from the time of the Captivity onward; and differ 
slightly from those in use previous to that period. They 
also differ from the modern Arabic names, and from those 
found in the Syriac. Their length is somewhat different 
from that of the several ancient Jewish months; and the 
intercalary month comes only once in nineteen years. 
Beginning with the Jewish New Year, in September, the 
modern names of the months, in order, are Tishri, Heshvan 
(Cheshvan, Marcheshvan) Chisleu, Tebet, Shebat, Adar, 
Nisan, Iyar, Sivan, Tammuz, Ab, Ellul. 

In the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, we find some 
ancient (before the Captivity) names, and some modern (later 
than the Captivity). The Talmud uses the latter. In the 
Apocrypha, though not in the canonical books of the Bible, 
occur some Macedonian names of months, and probably one 
that is Cretan. In the modern Arabic, Tishri and Heshvan 
become Tishrin-al-auwal (the first of the Tishris) and 


Tishrin-ath-thini (the second of the Tishris) ; while Chisleu 
aud Teves. vecuuwe IWanun-al-auwal and Kanwln-ath-thanl 


respectively. The rest of the names are the sanfe as the 
Jewish, with some slight differences in the vowels. Kanan 
is not the Greek kandn as some think; but is explained by 
the natives as the common word for a little brazier or hand- 
furnace, the common substitute for a stove: December being 
the first month of stoves, and January the second. 

“ Wine was before him,” before dinner, probably, accord- 
ing to an old Persian custom which still exists in Persia and 
other parts of the East. The Turks, who cannot according 
to their religion drink wine, get up an appetite by drinking 
raki, the fiery colorless brandy of the country, made usually 
from grape wine and flavored with mastic, but also made 
from other fruits than that of the vine. One kind of mod- 
ern feast in the East consists in a series of gormandizing 
efforts, each preceded by copious draughts of raki to stimulate 
the appetite. 

The high office and the duty of the cupbearer are pretty 
well understood. His duty of tasting the wine himself 
before presenting it to the king, to demonstrate the absence 
of poison, is known to every one. That custom, however, did 
not confine itself to the Orientals. Western monarchs and 
religious dignitaries have imposed the same duty on their cup- 
bearers. A show of sadness, or “ sorrow of heart” might be 
a very dangerous thing before an Eastern monarch. While 
contrary to court etiquette, it would be apt to excite the sus- 
picion of an arbitrary and jealous despot, to whom the inflic- 
tion of extreme cruelties would be no strange act. 

The “place of my fathers’ sepulchres,” is literally the 
“ house of my fathers’ sepulchres ;” which manner of expres- 
sion is quite oriental, both as using the word “ house” for 
“ place,” and as a figure with the idea of a proper or perma- 
nent dwelling-place. Beit ed-Din, a small city on Mount 
Lebanon, a place of horrible massacre of Christians, in 1860, 
means either “House of Judgment” or “ House of Relig- 
ion.’ The Hebrew expression in the text is Beth-kibroth- 
abothai ; and the reader will get somewhat nearly the shade 
of the rhetorical meaning by momentarily looking at it as a 
proper name, but keeping the meaning in mind: “And I 
said to the king, The king shall live forever. Why should 
not my countenance be sad, when the city Beth-kibroth-abothat 
is made a desert and its gates are devoured with fire?” In 
Nehemiah’s present mood it is not even Beth-el or Beth-elohim, 
the house of God, nor Beth-Jehovah, the house of Jehovah, 
nor any other of the glorious names by which Jerusalem and 
the temple are frequently called in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

“The queen also sitting by him” is an oriental picture 
that seems strange to present ideas of harem discipline, but 
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it is confirmed as faithful to the times, not only by general 
history, but by a remarkable sculpture in alabaster, found on 
the interior walls of Assurbanipal’s (Sardanapalus’s) palace 
at Koytnjik. The king is represented at table, reclining, 
with the queen sitting so as to face him, both drinking. Ser- 
yants stand on either side with large fans. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY JOHN B. SMITH. 


Lead the class to think of Nehemiah (see verse 3, and 
Neh. 1: 2,3) as deeply moved by three feelings, namely, love 
of his native land, love of his nation, and love of his relig- 
ion; and call out as the modern English for this combination 
of feelings, the name Christian patriotism. 

1. Then lead to a vivid picturing of the whole scene, espe- 
cially the high position of Nehemiah in honor, influence, 
wealth, and ease. Picture him (Neh.5:7) as desiring to 


leave all these for his country’s good, daring to let his deep | 


feeling appear in his face, or unable to prevent it, and daring 
even at the imminent risk of his life to tell the king that 
he wanted to leave his presence, and the honors to which he 
had raised him, for the sake of his own religion and people. 
Duly emphasize his spirit of sacrijice. 

2. Lead the class to become impressed with the picture of 
Nehemiah pausing to pray before replying to the king. Ask 
the class for what they suppose he prayed, and refer them to 
Neh. 1: 4, 11, and give an incidental lesson on the use of 
prayer for daily needs, and especially ejaculatory prayer. 

3. Note (Neh. 6. 8) his success. Show this lesson picture. 





se os Sacrifice. 

| Christian Patriotism 
| leadi Prayer. 

eading to 

. Success. 


Ask who now should be Christian patriots? Call out 
somewhat of the wonderful history of our country, and its 
certainly vast and mighty future. Express your own hopes 
for its mission. Excite and call out as wise the patriotic feel- 
ings and hopes of the class. Teach that God is the source 
of national greatness. Read Isa. 26 : 15, and then read the first 
two clauses of Isa. 9: 3, and remind the class that numbers and 
power are not necessarily blessings. Teach that the happy 
future of the country is entirely dependent, under God, upon 
the virtue, intelligence, and Christianity of the people, and 


that for these elements of highest success the patriot boys and 
girls of America need to sacrifice and pray. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 

Introductory.—W hich is the last historical book of the Old 
Testament? How does its date compare with those of Ezra 
and Esther? What was Nehemiah’s position in the Persian 
court? (Neh. 1: 11, last clause.) Name other Hebrew 
captives exalted by heathen monarchs (Gen. 41 : 39-44; 
Dan. 2:48, 49). To what cause is this exaltation attribu- 
table? (1 Tim. 4:8.) How did Nehemiah learn that the 
gates of Jerusalem were still in ruins? (Neh. 1: 2, 3.) How 
was he affected by this news, and to whom did he apply for 
help? (Neh. 1:4.) What confession did he make and what 
promise plead before God? (Neh. 1: 5-10.) What evidence 
is give ) that he purposed an appeal also to the king? (Neh. 
As 22.) 

Verse 1.—How long after learning the condition of Jeru- 
salem did opportunity favor his request of the king? (Com- 
pare with Neh.1:1.) Should we await or make opportunity 
for Christian labor? (Consider Acts 9:6.) By what names 
are the two Artaxerxes of Scripture distinguished in profane 
history? Was it right or wrong for Nehemiah to serve in 
the capacity of cupbearer? What is meant by “ looking 
upon” liquors? (Prov. 23:31.) Should the sympathy of 
the senses be considered in temptation? (Consider also Gen. 
3:6.) Should the restraint be set upon the natural eye or 
that which it symbolizes, namely, desire? Does the expression, 
“not beforetime,” signify not formerly or never before? Is 
devotion to Zion productive of joy or of sorrow? Is the coun- 
tenance a true index to the soul’s condition ? (Prov. 15: 13.) 

Verse 2.—How was Nehemiah affected by the king’s 
inquiry as tothe cause of hissorrow? Was this fear prospective 
of the king’s wrath, or of the failure of his mission? Why was 
it in either case indicative of small faith? How are super- 
natural results to be secured ? (Matt. 21 : 21, 22.) 

Verse 3.— What reason did he assign for his sorrow ? 
his grief generated by patriotism or by piety ? What lamenta- 
tion did Jesus utter as he beheld Jerusalem in prospective 
ruin? (Matt. 23 : 37,38; Luke 19: 41, 42.) How are the 
righteous affected by seasons of desolation in Zion? (Psa. 84. 
1-3 ; 137: 1-6.) 

Verse 4.—What opportunity was offered to Nehemiah, and 


how did he obtain wisdom to use it aright ? How is Christian | 


work to be successfully prosecuted ? (James 1‘: 5; 1 Thess. 
5:17.) What king made a wise choice in his petition to the 


Was | 


renounced worldly position for the service of God? (Heb. 
11: 24-26.) 

Verse 5.—What personal sacrifice did Nehemiah purpose, 
as revealed in his request? In what attitude should every 
Christian hold himself while praying for the prosperity of 
Zion? (Isa. 6: 8.) 

Verse 6.—What was the result of his appeal to the king? 
Was the favorable disposition of the heart of the queen, as 
well as that of the king, attributable to the prayer recorded in 
Nehemiah i: 11? 
| influence is recognized in Scripture? (1 Kings 21: 7, 25; 
| Matt. 14:3; Judges: 4: 4, 14; Acts 9:39; Phil. 4: 3.) 
| Verses 7, 8.—What further benefit did God dispose the 
king to grant? To whom did Nehemiah credit both his pur- 
| pose and success ? (verses 12, 18.) What confidence did he 
| 








Name some instances in which woman’s 


express relative to the progress of the work? (verse 20.) If 


by earnest prayer, personal sacrifice, and diligent toil our 
| mission in life is accomplished, to whom does the glory belong? 
(2 Tim. 4: 17, 18.) 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
NEHEMIAH PRAYED. 

GOD PROSPERED. | 
THE KING GRANTED 
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FOR WHAT DOST THOU | 
MAKE REQUEST? | 
| 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 


S upplicating the God ofheaven. | 
A sking special favors of the king. | 
D esiring to rebuild Jerusalem. 


NEHEMIAH 
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, | 
PRAYER 
PLEASES GOD, 
PREVAILS OVER DIFFICULTIES, 
PROCURES THE OBJECT SOUGHT. 


PRAY WITHOUT CEASING. | 


nom 
| 
| 
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| 








| NEHEMIAH WAS 


HONEST IN SECULAR DUTIES. 
HOLY BEFORE GOD. 
HAPPY IN MISSION WORK. 


ARE YOU ? 





ECLECTIC SIDE LIGHTS. 


Tue Lesson OF THE Book OF NEHEMIAH.—The Book 
of Nehemiah is invaluable for the lesson it teaches, that 
when the church of God is at the lowest, it will still be 
protected by his almighty hand, will be enabled to tri- 
umph over the malice of its external enemies, and will be 
purged and purified from the internal corruptions which 
endanger it far more than any hostility ab extra. It must 
have greatly helped to encourage and sustain the nation during 
the terrible times of the Ptolemaic and Syrian persecutions; 
and it may with advantage be read and pondered on by 
Christians, at all periods when the power of the world is put 
forth to crush or overlay the faith. That Judaism rallied 
from the weak and seemingly moribund condition described 
by Nehemiah, became once more a power in the world, strong 
enough to confront heathen Rome, and wage a desperate 
struggle with the entire force of the Empire, is one of the 
most remarkable of the facts of history, and should never be 
forgotten by the Christian community in times of depression 
and danger. 

A minor point which lends a peculiar interest to Nehemiah 
is its fullness of topographical retail. In inquiries concern- 
ing the ancient city, its site, walls, towers, gates, and principal 
buildings, the third and twelfth chapters are simply invaluable. 
For copiousness, for exactness, for authority, these chapters 


recovering the general plan of the place rests almost entirely 
upon Nehemiah’s descriptions. It seems to the present writer 
that scarcely sufficient use of them has been made by modern 
topographers, who, while verbally allowing their importance, 
suffer their representations of the original town to be unduly 
affected by the accounts which were given of a very different 
city, five centuries later, by the Jewish historian Josephus.— 
| Canon Rawlinson, in The Bible Educator. ° 

} 


| Wuy Newemran was SuccessruLt.—The success of Ne- 





hemiah depended upon three traits, which must be charac- | 


| teristic of every great leader in human affairs. A lack as to 
either one of the three would render his undertaking a failure. 
| Firstly. His faith. 


of faith, and there is no one more truly ridiculed. 


tudes are content with to-day’s attainments. A few men 


transcend all the other notices that have come down to us | 
with respect to ancient Jerusalem; and the possibility of | 


There is nothing in this world more sublime than the man | 
Faith, | 
| dissatisfied with the present, looks into futurity. The multi- 


9 








when we could box up and send away every word and even 
tone of the human voice in all its modulations, we should 
have laughed the fanatic to scorn; and yet to-day we have 
the phonograph, thanks to a man’s faith, which some mis- 
took for insanity. Men of faith, touching themes scientific 
and religious, have been called “fools” oftener than any 
other class, 

Nehemiah pondered upon the Jerusalem which should 
be. Plans, at the first, were indistinet. It seemed an impos- 
sibility. The Jews were scattered far and near. The rem- 
nant in Jerusalem were careless religionists. Even Judah 
said the rubbish was so great about the walls that the work 
could not be done. Tribes of enemies, who would resist his 
attempts, confronted the broken walls. Besides, the Persian 
government, up to this very time, had been their bitter foe, 
and tle Persians held the city. His were the words of faith, 
and not of sight: “The God of heaven, he will prosper us ; 
therefore, we, his servants, will arise and build.” 

Secondly. His sagacity. 

Faith incites to the purest wisdom. Palissy, for example, 
believed in the certainty of success in the ceramic art. 
He held such a faith for sixteen years, against all the suffer- 
ings of himself and family, and all the ridicule of men. 
Faith cannot see, yet in the desire to reach an end will find 
out the way. The men of greatest faith work out the sub- 
tlest problems in life. Palissy had an unbounded faith in 
his attempts for the sixteen years, and all the time was rea- 
soning out the problem. The intellect of man is made to be 
the servant of his faitb. 

Now, observe how carefully Nehemiah planned his way. 
His first step was in prayer and fasting, but the end was not 
yet. His sadness awoke the sympathy of the king and 
queen, who asked him of his request. He arranged with the 
king for the time of his absence. He obtained papers, 
sealed with the king’s signet, to every governor between 
Babylon and Judah, that his journey might be safely taken. 
He obtained from the king a requisition upon Asaph, the 
keeper of his forest, for all the needed timber. Captains of 
the Persian army, and horsemen, were given him for the 
journey. We see him, the man of faith, at night, standing 
wy the broken wall and computing the means and methods 
for the repairs. We see him alone at night, standing by the 
gate of the fountain and by the (now desolate) king’s pool. 
We see him riding up another night by the brook, viewing 
that broken wall, even to the gate of the valley. 

It was only after such patient calculations and reasonings 
that the man of faith dared mention his project. His faith 
was reasonable, yet, after it had become most perfect, in 
order to attain its object he was compelled to reason out each 
step of the way. Thus is it many a man works out his 
prayers. : 

Artaxerxes had chosen a sagacious man for his cupbearer, 
and Jehovah said Artaxerxes had chosen wisely. Jehovah 
needed not only a man of faith, but a shrewd man, to restore 
Jerusalem to its former pam. Notice his tact in 
appointing each man a workman over against his own house. 
Splendid efforts under a shrewd leader! High-priest and 
priests repaired their part; and they who had stores at the 
fish-gate were just the men to repair over against their places 

A — Me... Tented ama Diatahtat, Del diate daid Rind sh ee 
smithing to become stone-masons for the time. Hananiah 


left his drug-store to repair the breach opposite. The mer- 
chants wrought over against the gate Miphkad even to the 
corner, and shouted together as they lifted stone after stone 
to its place. Their great leader naturally set the workers in 
iron to repair the tower of the furnaces, No one among 
them all was excused. Members of every family and every 
profession and trade built over against their own house, and 
the great work was done, and well done. 

Without such a tact, Nehemiah’s faith had been a failure. 
To accomplish any work, man must have zeal; and zeal 
comes from faith, but it must be a zeal according to knowl- 
edge. 

Thirdly. His courage. 

Grant him to have been a man of strongest faith, and of 
| shrewdest mind to reason out the successive steps, yet with- 
| out courage to take each step, he had failed, after all. 

Devout, scholarly men there have been many; yet, made 
timid by others’ advice, they have failed. He whom God 
appoints to a divine mission has no right to listen to man. 
The great reformers in social, political, and religious affairs 
are always in the minority at first; and without the power 
of enduring the reproach and opposition of the multitudes, 
every reform had failed. 

It required courage to reason away the sophistry of Judah 
| upon the question of removing the rubbish. It required 

courage to endure silently the immoderate derision and 
laughter of Tobiah and Sanballat, as well as to guard against 
their insidious attacks. True heroism this, in recording the 
armed invasions of their foes: “We made our prayer unto 
our God, and set a watch against them day and night.” And 
a courage no less strong was demanded in reforming the cus- 
toms of priests and people when the great work was done. 
Among the heroes of earth there stands this one, who could 
fearlessly ask, “Shall such a man as I flee?” No! such a 
man could not be stayed from his work. 

Envious persons are always satisfied with mediocrity in 
others. There are men, noble men, who esteem others better 
| than themselves, in honor preferring others; but these are 

the exceptions. The very moment one attempts to benefit 
the world, that moment he is treated as an intruder, as was 
Nehemiah. The greatest benefactors have been the oftenest 
| insulted. The most successful men of business know best the 

world’s selfishness. The purest in heart have often felt the 
sting of slander the deepest. 

We now turn from the leader to the work itself. It was 
one of the greatest revivals of religion the world has ever 
known. Religion is as truly concerned with the putting 
together of stones with mortar as it is with the conversion of 
souls ; that is, when the stones and the mortar are needed for 
Christ. Whatsoever God sees fit to require of us is great, be 
| it of greater or lesser magnitude in appearance. The work 

of rebuilding that wall was as sacred as is that of home or 
| foreign missions to-day. 

Not all sacred duties are attractive. It required great 
es to clear up the rubbish; yet this was God’s work. 

t required great strength to use the trowel and to lift the 
huge blocks of stone to their places; but this was holy work, 








King of kings? (1 Kings 3: 5,9.) What great prophet | lead the world. Had we been told two years ago of a time | —The Rev. D. O. Mears, in Sermons by the Monday Club, 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


———-—— — 
NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Adrian, Michigan, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday even- 
ing, one month in each church. Conducted by the pastors in turn. 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M.,in Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y. M. C. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at 4 P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 53 Lex- 
ington Street. 

Beaver Falis, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday, at 
7 P.M. Conducted by Professor M.S. Knight. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Leason Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 3 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday, at3P. M. Led by the Rev. R. R. Mere 
dith. 

Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal Sunday-school Institute of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-school Union, for teachers and those desirous of becoming 
teachers, every Wednesday and Thursday, at 754 P. M., and every 
Thursday at 34 P. M.,inthe Y. M.C. A. Rooms. Conductor, Professor 
J. L. Chapman, assisted by the Rev. Drs. J. T. Duryea, C. N. Sims, 
and J. B. Thomas. Primary class, every Saturday afternoon, in the 
Y. M. C. A. rooms. 


Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson | 


Study, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston. 

Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall, Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- 
Well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody's Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 


Cincinnati, O., Primary Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3P.M., in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 3.45 P. M., in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. 

Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the. Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. C. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Halifax, N.S., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing In the Y. M. C. A. Roonis. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both Inthe Y. M. C, A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. C. P. Jacobs. 

Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at 8 o'clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Conducted by the 


Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 P. M., in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms. 


Manchester, N. H., Union Meeting (Bethany Normal Class) for Lesson 
Study, on the second and fourth Monday evenings of the month, at the 
Y. M.C. A. rooms. Conducted by John G. Lane. 


Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4 P. M., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church. 

New Haven, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
4P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 825 Chapel Street. 

New York, N. Y., Primary Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 3 P. M. 
in the Y. M.C. A. lecture-room. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Thursday, at 4.30 P. M.,in the chapel of the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby's church; conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells. Superintendents’ 
Class every Tuesday, at 4 P. M., in the Fulton Street Chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. A. F. Schautiler. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.C, A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon 
in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fitth Avenue. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday, 


at8 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 


St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in the | 


Y. M. C, A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers, 


St. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Tuesday evening, at 7.30 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. 
Rooms. Conducted by Samuel Conn, D.D. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P.M., in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M.C, A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o’clock P. M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Friday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 


Troy, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Tuesday evening in 
the State Street Methodist Episcopal Church. Conducted by the Rev. 
George J. Brown, 


Washington, D. C., Sunday-school Teachers’ Normal class every Mon- 
day, at6 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The December meeting of the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association was held at the house of Mrs. Humphrey, 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, on Thursday, December 5. 
The attendance at this first winter session of the society 
was good, and the interest manifested in the work great. 
The Rey. Mr. Arighi, from Italy, opened the meeting 
with prayer. A most interesting letter from Mr. Bréckel- 
mann, at Heidelberg, contained matter of importance 
concerning the progress of Sunday-school work in Ger- 
many, Mr. Brockelmann says, after alluding to the 
celebration of October 20 and 21, the universal prayer 
days for Sunday-schools by the Sunday-school teachers 
and scholars: “ On the 27th of September we had the 
annual school conference in Stuttgart, attended by three 
hundred teachers and friends from all parts of Wiurtem- 


burg. Dr. Kénig, Mr. Ostermeyer, and myself, were the | 1207 members in Charleroi, Belgium. Thirty-seven 


only visitors, and we spoke several times. The good years ago there was but one Protestant family in this 


,and the work in general. 


work in this part of the land increases steadily. Dean | place, and these concealed their sentiments as far as pos- 
| Burk, member of the upper church government, presided; | sible. Mr. Poinsot, coming to the place, succeeded in 
_ and this showed the interest of the latter for this meeting awakening these and a Dr. Schenfeld, now an active 


On the 1st of October the | member of the church ; and after thirty-five years of 


Christians of Rhensh Prussia met at Kirn. The Church | faithful labor, has the satisfaction of meeting this large 


Superintendent General, Dr. Nieden, from Coblenz, the | congregation, all of whom have come out of the Romish 


highest church official in the whole province, had long} Church. A class begun with twenty children was organ- 

before fixed two topics for the order of the day: ‘The | ized ten years ago into a regular Sunday-school on the 
. . 1 =) | ° 

sanctification of Sunday,’ and ‘The Sunday-school.’ After | American plan, and now numbers 250 children. Over 


about opening Sunday-schools, and our methods of conduct- 
|ing them. On the 7th of October, the only topic of the 
pastoral conference in the province of Saxony at Naum- 
| burg, consisted in the ‘Sunday-school,’ and an address 
on the subject by Mr. Moring was enthusiastically 
received. On the 12th and 15th of October, we had, after 
three years’ delay, our general convention of German 
schools in Berlin, at which the imperial court preacher, 
Dr. Kogel, and Dean von der Golz, gave excellent ser- 
mons, addressed especially to Sunday-school teachers. 
These services were attended by large audiences, and 
could not but draw the public interest and favor 
towards this work. The address of Pastor Basche, upon 
‘The influence of the Sunday-school upon the entire 
national life,’ made adeep impression. Many old friends 
inquired after Mr. Woodruff, and expressed their regret 
that he could not be present to hear how grateful all are 
that the Lord has so blessed the work begun in Berlin by 
him, just fifteen years ago. 

“ At Weimar, last year, the clergyman, a rationalist, 
opened a children’s service, in order to destroy the Sun- 
day-school, which indeed ran down to but forty children ; 
but their teachers persevered, and now over two hundred 
are in attendance, the children’s service is empty, and 
the pastors beg to have the school put under their charge. 
The more the work increases, and the more it affects the 
public and the religious life of our youth, the more its 
enemies rise and fight against it. For instance, a mer- 
chant in Guben, who has brought his Sunday-school into 
a flourishing state, with from two to three hundred chil- 
dren in attendance, received, last month, an order from 
the police to close his school, because he is not an official 
teacher. We have addressed the government, and are 


Weasciityy UL au auswei. 

“On the 18th of October we had a glorious spec- 
tacle. 4,500 Berlin Sunday-school scholars, with their 
teachers, were assembled in the largest church in that 
city ; several other schools were excluded for want of 
room. It was a good demonstration to the public, and 
within the church all hearts were full of joy and thanks- 
giving to God. Such large conventions are very desira- 
ble now and then, for they give new zest and encourage- 
ment to the work.” 

German letters were read from Miss Schmidt, of Hofen, 
who says that the death of two children in her school has 
made a deep religious impression on the others ; Miss 
| Josephine Nespor, of Caslau, who has seventy children of 
poor parents, the remnants of a Moravian'congregation ; 
| and from Miss Malvina Behrens, of Arnstadt in Thurin- 
gia. The latter has seventy scholars and five teachers. 
She thanks the society for its gift of eight dollars, and 
says that many little children will be made happy in con- 
sequence of it. 

From Spain, Mr. Empeytaz writes, that although 
| obliged to close one of the Sunday-schools at Barcelona, 
| he has 512 scholars in the remaining five schools. Two 
schools in neighboring villages are also flourishing. The 
twenty dollars sent him was received only the more grate- 
fully from the fact that the Swiss committee has cut 
| down appropriations. In a letter from Valladolid, Mr. 
_ Armstrong speaks of The Sunday School Times’s lesson, 
_ which he works into Spanish, and then gives it to the 
teachers, who make each their own copy. He finds the 
Sunday-school the best service of the day, and has more 
young people in that than in his day-school. 





| 





He thinks | time drawing the former. 


my address upon the second point, many made inquiries | these twenty-eight teachers, converted Roman Catholics, 


preside, and show great zeal in their work. The pastor 
himself superintends the school. A school at Maury has 
ten teachers and 112 children. 

An interesting address made by Mr. Arighi, of Italy, 
closed the session. The appropriations are as follows : 
Portugese Sunday-school paper, $100.00; Spanish Sun- 
day-school paper, $250.00; Mr. Nill, of Florence, for 
Italian papers, $70.00 ; Madame Canton, $10.00 ; to Aus- 
tria, $10.00. Papers or maps were also sent to Bogota 
Matamoras, and Belgium. 


A BEAUTIFUL CHAPEL. 
BY THE REV. L. M. DORMAN. 


The “ New Pilgrim Chapel,” built by the congregation 
of which the Rev. Dr. Storrs is pastor, and occupied 
December 15 for the first time, is undoubtedly the most 
perfect thing of the kind in Brooklyn. 

The architect, Mr. J. Cleaveland Cady, is also a Sunday- 
school superintendent; and, as Dr. Storrs remarked, the 
chapel grew out of his heart as well as mind. As seen 
from without, while not at all imposing, being too low fer 
the ground covered, the structure is, on the whole, 
highly tasteful and pleasing to the eye. It is built of 
Philadelphia brick with stone trimmings, the cornices 
and windows being ornamented with brick mouldings, 
some of which are as novel as appropriate. Facing east, 
the north corner is ornamented with a square tower, 
while there is a wing running south, which is adorned by 
an arcade of five windows. In the gable of the main 
structure is a large circular window, something (oo large, 
if anything, while the gable at the point of the roof 


above is surmounted by astonecross. A cross of iron rises 
avuve wie wwer, vusi velow the cornice, and running all 


around the building except in front, is a row of windows 
forty-eight in number, which not only add to the beauty of 
the structure, butadmit an abundantsupply of light. Just 
below these windows, some of which are made to serve as 
ventilators, the roof springs out again at about the same 
angle as that of the structure above, and together with 
that of the wing fronting on the south side covers nearly 
twice as much space as the main building. 

On entering the chapel the effect is every way satisfac- 
tory. What with the woodwork below done in Indian 
red, and the walls and ceiling above done in yellow and 
drab, there is a happy combination of colors without the 
least show of flashiness. The row of windowsabove, also 
set with yellow glass, adds not alittle to the beauty of the 
structure. Answering to this some fifteen or twenty feet 
below is a continuous line of rolled cathedral glass run- 
ning round on the three sides of the chapel, which in part 
helps to divide the main audience-room from the external 


| space. This space, by means of lifting and folding doors, 


may be thrown into adozen apartments. This is the impor- 
tant featureof the chapel. It is by no means a new idea, 
but nowhere else has it been carried out to such perfec- 
tion. The space on the north side, for instance, may be 
thrown into six rooms, each about twelve feet square, and 
suitable for ordinary Sunday-school classes. Each of 
these rooms is lighted by a window from without, as well 
as from within, by windows of rolled cathedral glass, with 
which the sliding doors all around the building are pro- 
vided. In these doors are othersliding doors of ordinary 
size, which may serve for ingress and egress without every 
In like manner, the space on 


that the main hope of Christianity in Spain lies in the | the west end may be converted into two large rooms about 


village movement. The village Christians are more ear- 
nest and self-denying, and more willing to become mar- 
tyrs, than those in cities. A service ata ranche near Mata- 


moras, started in direct answer to prayer, has now forty | 


attendants. 
Accounts from Italy seem to agree in considering the 
Sunday-school work as the most difficult of all enterprises 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
} 
j 
| 
| 


| 


thirty-five by twenty, and suitable for large Bible classes. 
The space on the south side may be thrown into four or 
five rooms, like those on the north, besides that of the 
wing extension, which makes a large room, say, thirty-five 
by thirty. This is to be called the infant class room or 
the prayer-room according as it is to be used for these 
different purposes. This room is provided with melodeon, 


to carry forward in that priest-ridden country. A special | book-cases, etc., and, having a seating capacity of about 
meeting of 180 Sunday-school children held at Spezia, a hundred, is likely to be very useful. Here, then, is an 


was much enjoyed by both parents and scholars. Mr. 


| 
| 


arrangement by which the main audience-room, which 


De Sanctis, of Salerno, thinks that the Sunday-school | seats about four hundred, may be so enlarged as to seat 
eleven hundred, or the seven hundred may be included 
in these separate apartments. No chapel in Brooklyn, 
probably, has so large a seating capacity as this, and not 


| papers sent, given as a reward to scholars for good lessons, 
will greatly help his school. 
The French committee reports a flourishing church of 


| 
| 
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more than one or two churches, aside from the galleries. 


Here there are no galleries, and the arrangement is so 
perfect that the speaker can be seen from every point 
when the entire space is thrown together. 


Excellent, also, are the acoustic properties of the build- | 


ing, there being no echo, and little of that muffled sound 
which might be expected in a structure so low and 
arranged to be done in sections. The floor of the outer 
space is raised about eight inches above that of the main 
audience-room, so that the surrounding spectators have an 
advantage in some respects over the others. The entire 
building is furnished with movable chairs and benches. 
It was also presented with a handsome organ, as a gift 
from her parents in memory of their only daughter, Miss 
Julia Ward, a young lady who died last summer, greatly 
beloved and lamented by the congregation of Dr. Storrs’s 
church, and by none more, as he said, than the members 
of his own household. Not the least satisfactory thing 


about the matter is that everything is paid for, the cost of | 


the whole structure having been $18,000. 

At the opening services on Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 15, there were present on the platform, besides the 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Wayland Hoyt, Baptist; the Rev. 
Dr. Bancroft, Episcopal ; the Rev. Dr. Ingersoll, Reformed; 
the Rev. Mr. Lyman, Congregational; and the Rev. Dr. 
Ludlow, Presbyterian. All the addresses evinced a most 
fraternal and cordial spirit, the speakers giving a hearty 
welcome to the new enterprise. Equally happy in his 
remarks was the superintendent, and also the architect, 
who, in the presence of the audience, placed the inscrip- 
tion on the organ in memory of the givers, and of the 
one of whom it is such a fit and beautiful memorial. 

In the evening, the large congregation was addressed 
by the pastor, and by the Rev. Dr. Vincent. Altogether, 
the new Pilgrim Chapel is a thing of beauty, and may it 
be a joy forever! 


GENERAL. 


—The well-known printing and publishing establish- 
ment of Thomas Nelson & Sons, in Edinburgh, which 
was burned last April, is now nearly rebuilt, and the 
proprietors expect to have six hundred hands at work 
by the last of February. 

Tha Tepan Gavotte sava that “the Jananese govern- 
ment has authorized the issue, by a Japanese publisher, 
of an edition of the Book of Genesis in Chinese, prepared 
for the Japanese by the insertion of the /un-ten, the work 
of the American Bible Society. This is the first portion 
of the Scriptures which has been authorized, by means of 
the government stamp, to be published in this country.” 


—The National Bible Society of Scotland has author- 
ized the eniployment of colporteurs among the troops, 
British and native, engaged in the Afghan campaign. 
The colporteurs of the Church of Scotland Mission at 
Hankow and I’chang have sold 2085 copies of the Scrip- 
tures. A final report has been received of this society’s 
work in connection with the Paris Exhibition. The total 
issues were 2264 Bibles, 7988 Testaments, and 35,317 
portions, in all 45,569. Of the Bibles and Testaments, 
7066 were sold. Sergents-de-ville to the number of 2591 
applied for and were presented with New Testaments. 
The Russian war sales now amount to 24,621 copies, one 
colporteur having sold 14,651. 


—The religious journals of the country have devoted 
no little space to the careful consideration of the best 
plans for extending the earliest religious work of the new 
year beyond the limits of the week of prayer. As an 
example of these comments, the following may be noted, 


from The Watchman, of Boston: “The effort to extend | 
the period of special religious labor beyond the week of | 
If any pastor is in doubt | 


prayer is worthy of all praise. 
how to accomplish this purpose, let him ask God about it 
first, and let him also take council with those he has found 
most wise in spiritual affairs. Where there is a will there 
is a way; and if his heart is fixed in the desire, and lifted 
in prayer for help to fulfill it, the path will usually open 
in due time.” “The Lutheran Observer says: “That 


there is great need of a revival in all churches, requires | 


no argument or reasoning to make it apparent to any 
Christian who has ever been renewed in heart by the 
spirit and grace of God, and who is acquainted with the 
general worldliness and lack of religious earnestness and 
activity which prevail more or less in all denominations. 
In previous years, the season of special prayer and 
effort in January has been attended with blessed results 
in many churches, and we trust that the general interest 
and co-operation of Christians during the coming season, 
will be still more signally marked by indications of God’s 


| BOOKS AND WRITERS, 


THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


| month, and scarcely contains an article that is not readable. 


The Atlantic Monthly is the best of the magazines, this | “~~ ag: * a 
| or in the religious development of New England. 


| Aspects of American Life, by Charles Dudley Warner, is a | 


| half-sarcastic and yet not unjust description of American 


| characteristics and ways, as compared with French, Italian, | 


| German, and English. In The Latest Songs of Chivalry, 


| Harriet W. Preston offers a pleasantly written account of | 


| chivalric notions of women and life in general. It contains 


| many extracts. The Pines of Eden, by G. P. Lathrop, is a 


history of the trials of several women known to the writer, 


| and has the value coming from accuracy and sympathy. | 


Goldwin Smith’s judicial paper, Is Universal Sutirage a 
| New Neighbors at Ponkapog is one of T. B. Aldrich’s clever 
surprises. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s poorer stories. The install- 


Monthly, Biorn the Bold, the opening poem, is a weird 
Christmas ballad, which somewhat suggests Longfellow. 
Old Maryland Manners are pleasantly and vividly described. 
Mr. C. F. Thwing writes a hopeful article on College Hazing. 
Clarence Cook’s sketch of Leonardo da Vinci is excellent for 
popular reading, and is written in a more quiet style than 
Mr. Cook usually adopts. Ninon is a highly perfumed story 
by Annie Porter, possessing little merit. Century Plants 
tells how the presence of a bright, cheery girl revolutionized 
the life of a staid household in which everything was “ Revo- 
lutionary,” at least. The Tile Club at Work is a pleasant 
sketch of artistic labor. The Old Bull’s Head Tavern in 
New York (the down-town Bull’s Head, not the one at Ninety- 
ninth Street) is made the subject of a paper of reminiscence. 
The illustrations in this article are excellent, excepting the 
astonishing wooden horse on page 431. In Harper’s 
Magazine is an excellent chapter on the History of Ants, by 
Mrs. Mary Treat. Liverpool is faithfully described by Mr. 
W. H. Rideing, a young Englishman now a resident of 
America, whose name frequently appears in the magazines. 


A- article an 


Rousseau. Mrs. Z. B. Gustafson makes a useful contribu- 
tion to American literary history, in a biographical paper on 
Maria Brooks, the author of Zophiel.——In Frank Leslie’s 
Sunday Magazine is an effective sermon by the editor, the 
Rev. Dr. Deems, on the claims of “spiritualism” as com- 
pared with the instruction on immortality contained in the 
Bible. The Rev. W. H. Withrow writes of Christmas 
Carols ; and in a paper on the Episcopal sisterhoods of New 
York, Miss A. M. Baxter presents more facts concerning 
their work than we have seen gathered in any previous 
single article. 
Protestant sisterhoods, however, remains to be written. 
Wild Boars and Boar Hunting, by Dr. G. A. Stockwell, in 
Lippincott’s Magazine, is a readable and instructive paper. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor is the odd title of a very 
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retty story by May Laffan. A Young Girl’s Experiences . . : 
iP die a 8 t | words of advice to the various members of the family, con- 


| during the Two Sieges of Paris, by “A. L. W.,” is an 
| uncanny and horrible, but faithful, picture of sufferings at 
| that terrible time. Yorkshire Byways are pleasantly de- 
scribed by Alfred S. Gibbs.——Sunday Afternoon is as read- 
able as usual. Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis contributes the 
opening story; Professor George P. Fisher writes concerning 
old-time witchcraft ; under the title of People who have a 
Hard Time, Mr. J. B. T. Marsh presents a helpful little 


| 
} 


Mr. George M. Towle, who concludes that they are to be 
| remedied by an increased popular representation in the 
governments of those countries; the Rev. Dr. E. A. Wash- 
burn translates an article on Moses and the Monuments, by 
the German scholar Heinrich Brugsch; and Helen Campbell, 
the writer of the intéresting article on Jerry McAuley’s 
Water Street Mission in the last number of this magazine, 
| speaks of An Experience Meeting in Water Street. Mrs, 
| Rose Terry Cooke’s paper on the duties and trifils of the 
| literary life is very interesting, and of no little value to 
young writers. A new serial, Colvin the Sinner, by Mrs. 
Josephine R. Baker, is begun; and also a new editorial 
| department, to be devoted to religious reading of the char- 
| acter indicated by its title, The Still Hour.——The notice- 
| able articles in The National Repository are a full illustrated 
article on Afghanistan, by Dr. Curry; a readable paper on 
| Old Colonial Days, by Professor J. H. Norman; and a bio- 
| graphical sketch of the late Professor Charles Hodge, by 
| Professor Butts of Drew Seminary. 








Conscience. By Joseph Cook. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, 


presence, and by a general awakening in all the churches | & Co.—The present volume forms the fourth issue of Mr. 


of this country and throughout the world.” 


Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures in book form, and is the 


| rather weak story, without marked characteristics, and | 
| written in no commendable style. Workingmen’s Wives is a | 


Failure? finally answers the question in the negative. Our | 


The Student’s Sea Story is to be ranked among | 


ment of Mr. Howells’s story, The Lady of the Aroostook, is | 
very interesting and graceful. Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s poem, | 
Ancestors, is excellent, and, as usual in Mr. Trowbridge’s | 
verse, many lines cling to the memory.——In Scribner’s | 





A really satisfactory paper on American 


| liam Aikman, D.D. 


essay; German and Russian Socialism are considered by | 


first of last winter’s series, the remainder of which will be 


| included in future volumes entitled Heredity and Marriage. 
| The volume before us possesses greater popular interest, per- 


haps, than any one of the three which preceded it; for it 
does not appeal to readers specially interested in science only, 
Cer- 
tainly any one of the lectures furnishes suggestive reading 
containing, as it does, thoughtful statements, fortified by 
extensive references to current and standard literature. The 
“preludes on current events” are printed with the lectures, 
asusual. We are sorry to see the pages still marked with 
“applause” and similar expressions, which are perfectly 
proper in newspaper reports, but seem out of place on the 
The “ publishers’ ”’ note in defense of the 
retention of these expressions is far from satisfactory. (16mo, 


cloth, pp. ix, 279. Price, $1.50.) 


7 


permanent page. 


The Light: is it Waning? (Fletcher Prize Essay, 1879.) 
Boston: Congregational Publishing Society.—The Fletcher 
Prize consists of the sum of five hundred dollars, offered 
every other year by the trustees of Dartmouth College, in 
accordance with the will of the late Hon. Richard Fletcher, 
of Boston, for the best essay on Christians’ fidelity to Chris- 
tian professions. The present essay, written by the Rev. 
A. F. Dickson, of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, is the third recipient 
of this prize, which was awarded, in the present instance, by 
the Rey. Drs. A. J. Gordon, John O. Means, and J. E. Cook- 
The committee of award has selected, in 
this case, a vigorous and original book, which will stimulate 
the reader to new zeal, and so will fulfill the design of the 
founder of the prize. (16mo, cloth, pp. 156. Price, $1.00.) 


man, of Boston. 


Twelve Thousand Miles over Land and Sea ; or, Wanderings 
in Europe. By the Rev. William Hutton. Philadelphia: 
Printed by Grant, Faires, & Rodgers.—This modest volume 
goes over ground made familiar to American readers a hun- 
dred times ; nor does its general character differ from that of 
many books of travel which have preceded it. But it is 
written with the hearty enthusiasm of an open-eyed and 
intelligent observer, and will be read with interest by those 
unfamiliar with other and similar records of European sight- 
seeing. Its popular style makes it suitable for ~hildren’s 
reading. The accompanying illustrations are poor. (16mo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 372. For sale by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, Philadelphia.) 


Social Etiquette in New York. New York: D. Appleton & 


UO. — LUIS Baad YUN aERe pre ewer ny ane premnnne eee oe epe ee 

ner, the leading laws and principles of social conduct, as 
understood in the city of New York, whose rules of etiquette 
do not materially differ, of course, from those of other leading 
American cities and towns. The author states what the cus- 
tom of society is, and offers few independent suggestions. 
Such manuals have their use, and the general modesty and 
good sense of the present volume are to be commended. It 


is prettily printed and bound. (18mo, cloth, pp. 187. Price, 
$1.00.) “i 
Life at Home ; or, The Family and its Members. By Wil- 


New York: 8. R. Wells & Co.—This 
is a new edition of a book published in 1870, and since 
received with sufficient favor to lead the author to put it 
forth in a revised form. It consists of plain and sensible 
cerning their duties to God and to themselves. (12mo, cloth, 
pp. 249. Price, $1.50.) 


“Children’s Day” in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, is 
nicely described, by pen and pencil, in the January St. 
Nicholas. 


The Magazine of Art, published by Cassell, Petter, & Gal- 
pin, of New York, has shown steady improvement in its last 
few numbers. The December issue contains a number of 
very fine woodcuts, and articles of value to lovers of art, in 
one branch or another. 


In the January Wide Awake the pictures are prettier 
than ever, especially in a good paper on Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Concord, Mass., by Mr. G. B. Bartlett; in Boston 
tosebuds, by Emma E. Brown; in Snowflakes, by S. C. 
Stone; and in Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin’s paper on the artist 
William H. Beard. 


The serial publication of Dr. Richard Newton’s Life of 
Jesus Christ for the Young has gone on as far as the twenty- 
sixth part. The last few issues have been double numbers, 
The merits of the work— 


unchanged. 


two parts being issued together. 


literary, typographic, and artistic— remain 


Sixteen more parts are to come. 


Messrs. Cornell & Shelton, of Birmingham, Conn., have 
put forth a novel publication in The Household Book of 
Gummed Labels, consisting of sheets of labels, printed and 
gummed, for all sorts of provisions put up in jars, bottles, 
or boxes, besides medicines, toilet articles, etc. There are 
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8ix Seateal and fifty labels in all, and ten 
tags ready for use. The jabels vary in quan- 
tity from one to thirty numbers, being in 
themselves an odd indication of the popu- 
larity of this or that household supply. Alto- 
gether, the collection may be recommended 
to housekeepers, as likely to save a good 
deal of time and patience. The publishers 
end it by mail for thirty-five cents. 


Messrs. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
of New York, following an excellent fashion 
which they have hitherto not infrequently 
adopted, have bound up together, in a single 
neat volume of small size and inexpensive 
price, two popular books by that favorite 
religious writer, Miss Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal. They are The Royal Invitation, or, 
Daily Thoughts on Coming to Christ; and 
Loyal Responses, or, Daily Melodies for the 
King’s Minstrels. The price of the double 
volume, which is neatly printed and bound, 
is eighty-five cents. 
also published 


Messrs. Randolph have 
a pretty little new edition, 
price, seventy-five cents, of Miss Havergal’s 
The Ministry of Song. 


Four volumes apiece have just been added 
to the Franklin Square Library and the 
Half Hour Series of Harper & Brothers; 
all being of English authorship. The new 
Franklin Square issues are Light and Shade, 
a story by Charlotte G. O’Brien; Miss Yonge’s 
Story of the Christians and Moors of Spain 
(here offered for ten cents, instead of a dollar 
and a quarter, as heretofore) ; Elinor Dryden, 
a story by Katharine 8. Macquoid; and The 
Irish Bar, a collection of anecdotes, jokes, and 
biographical sketches of Irish judges and 
lawyers, collected by J. Roderick O’Flana- 
gan. The additions to the Half Hour Series 
are Our Professor, by Mrs. Lynn Linton; 
The Sorrow of a Secret, by Mary Cecil Hay; 
Lady Carmichael’s Will, and two other 
Christmas stories, by Mary Cecil Hay, F. W. 
Robinson, and Justin McCarthy ; and ’Twas 


in ane Walter Hesat ane se me 


nt an ice, 

Dr. Benson J. seni writes us that his 
new Cyclopedia of American History, upon 
which he has long been at work, is approach- 
ing completion. The volume, says Harpers’ 
Weekly, “will include brief sketches of all 
important events in the history of the United 
States, and cover a period extending from 
(and including) the Aboriginal period and 
the discovery of American to the end of the 
Centennial year, July 4, 1876. It will also 
include brief biographical notices of the most 
prominent actors in those events. The work 
will be illustrated with geographical maps 
and topographical plans. It will be com- 
prised in about twelve hundred pages. Mr. 
Lossing is eminently fitted for the work he 
has undertaken by long and careful habits of 
historical research, and ability to present 
facts in a concise and yet thoroughly popular 
style. The cyclopedia will form a complete 
historical library within a small compass.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The History of England, from the Accession of James 
the Second. By Lord Macaulay. (New edition.) 
6 vols., 8Vo, cloth, pp. 610, 610, 565, 600, 565. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $10.00, 


Our Professor. By Mrs, E. Lynn Linton, 


: (Half 
Hour Series.) 32mo, paper, pp. 8% F 


»rice, 15 cents. 
Tee Sorrow of a Secret. A Story. By Mary Cecil Hay, 


Half Hour Series.) 32mo, paper, pp. 112. The 
aa. Price, 15 cents. 


Lady Carmichael’s Will, and other Christmas 
Stories. By Mary Cecil Hay, F. W. Robinson, and 
Justin McCarthy. 


(Half Flour Se ries, ) 
paper, pp. 117. 


The same. Price, 15 cents. 
"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. A Story. By Walter 


Besant and James Rice. (Half Hour Series ) 
#2mo, paper, pp. 165. The same. Price, 


mo, 


Light and Shade. 


(Franklin Gomare Library.) 4to, sewed, pp. 51, 
The same. Price, 10 cents, 
The Story of the Christians and Moors of Spain. By 


Charlotte M. Yonge 


(Franklin Square Library.) 
4to, sewed, pp. 41. 


The same. Price, 10 cents. 


Elinor Dryden. A Novel. By Katharine 8. - og 
(Franklin Square Library.) 4to, sewed, pp. 
The same. Price, 20 cents. 


The Irish Bar. By J. Rode rick O’Flanagan. (Frank- 
lin Square Library.) 7 vamers 


John Lothrop Motley. A Memoir. By Oliver Wen- 
deli Holmes. i6mo, cloth, pp. vii, 278. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co. Price, $1.50 


Poems of Places, edited by Henry W. Longfellow: 
New land. 2 vols., i8smo, cloth, pp. vii, 270; 
vill, 288, "The same. Price, $2.00. 





New Year's Address to the Sunday-school Teachers 
of America. By John Hall, D.D. i8mo, paper 
yp. 12, Philadelphia: American Sunday’ School 

nion. Price, 10 cents. 

New Year's Address to the Sunday-school Scholars of 
America. By Richard Newton, D.D, 18mo, paper, 
pp.8 Thesame. Price, 10 cents. 

Heart and Hand Work. By the compilers of FN ons 
Footprints. Sq. 16mo, cloth, pp. . Boston 
D. Lothrop & Co. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week is 27,750 copies. 
A large extra edition is also printed, Adver- 
tisers are free to examine the subscription list 
at any time. 

A good way to raise money for your 
church is by using the “ Ltitle Brown 
Money Jug.” Read the large advertise- 
ment in last weeks issue of this paper, or 
send for circulars to Curtis & Co., 184 
South 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


A Favorite Covuca REMEDY.—For 
Colds, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, and 
other diseases of the bronchial tubes, no 
more useful article can be found than the 
well-known “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
25c. a box. 


ARM CHAIR-DESKS, and book-rests, cheap, 
but unique and handy, and convenient in 
house or office, are made extensively in 
Lansing, Michigan, by a firm whose adver- 
tisement appears in this paper. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





GoveRNoR Hoyt'’s GRAND Marcu. By . — 
we fine picture of Governor-elect. Price, 
EE & ALKER, 1113 Chestnut Street, Philadel. 


CHAMPIONS OF THE REFORMATION. 
GorpDoNn.—Stories more interesti 
men rarely endowed by God for t 
their oe: 215 pp. Four cuts. 80c. By Amer. Tract 
Soc., Y. Sample copy of Titustrated ‘Christian 
Wockty “sent free on ai plication. Depository, 1512 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


By JANET 
than romance, of 
e ag work of 


SARATOGA SPRINGS IN WINTER. Drs. Strong’s 
Remedial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydro- 
pathic and Electric Baths, Equalizer and other valu- 
able facilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female and 
other diseases, Prices. Send for circular. —_ 

READ THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

~ BEE PAINE’S CHURCH FURNITURE. 
_ Charles Scrfbner’s Sons, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 

‘Use “ Maize Flour Toilet Soap.” kal 
“11 Cent Zephyr. Finn, Seventh and Arch, Phila 

-Rob't Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
~ WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. — 

PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, q. 75. 

USE WALTER BAKER & CO.’8 CHOCOLATE. 
U. D. Ward, Publisher, 150 Nassau St., up stairs, N.Y. 
Library numbers, Van Everen, 191 Fulton 8t., N.Y. _ 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 

SUBSCRIBE FOR LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
Collins’ Paragraph Testament. 414 Broadway, N. Y. 
Beatty’s Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington. N.J. 
Samples, 8.8. Papers,C hristian at Work Pub. Co. N.Y 

8. 8. Maps, M. A. Coudy, St. Louis, Mo. 

J.L. Patten & © ‘o., Publishers of Leisure Hours, N.Y. 


25 of the Prettiest Gre ou ever saw, with name. 
a) ihe. post-paid, Grn. wep & ('o., Nassau. N.Y. 





25 STY LES LOVELY CARDS, 10c., or 18chromos, 
10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y: 


4 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cents. Agents’ 
outfit 10c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, New York. 


25 Fancy Cards with name, 10c. Plain or gold, 150 
Isty les. Agent's outfit, 10c, Hull &Co., Hudson, N. ¥. 


BAGSTER'S POLYGLOT BIBLES, 


IN BAGSTER’S OWN BINDING. 
THE FAC-SIMILE SERIES. 


THE MINIATURE EDITION, 16mo. 
Size, .-x4ln. 
No. 5. a Morocco, vinity circuit, kid lined, 





THE MEDIUM EDITION, Small 8vo. 
Size, 6% “ In. x 43g In. 

No. 3 Turkey Morocco, plain.................-.. 
* 13. Do., with Gruden ‘8 Supoeecancs pacgecen 
« it Turkey Morocco. 
“ 15. Do., with Cruden’s Concordance pecseece 

3 Russia, circuit, red under gold edges...... 
“ Do., with Cruden’s Concordance, net... 

er Mor., Divin’y cir., kid lined, silk sewed 
+= with ‘Cruden’s Concordance 


SRSRSATR 





WD cents, | 
A Novel. By Charlotte G. O’Brien. | 


THE LARGE EDITION, 8vo. 
Size, 8% In. x 55% In. 

No. 6. Turkey Morocco, as 
“" 7, Do., with Cruden’s Concordance 
eae Turkey } Morocco, circuit... 
“ 9% Do., w th Cc veces" s Concordance 


o8 





11. Do., with Cruden’s Concordan nce. 
1. Levant Morocco, 

lined, silk sewed 
“ 2% Do., with Cruden’s Concordance.......... 


THE wang ARotE EDITION, 
MSS. Notes. 


Size, 9% In. x 7% in. 
| ae Ra | Morovco, bqreted nonebennennmoesess 
vant orocco, vinit it, 
lined, silk sewed... a es 


“ Zi. Do., with Cruden’s len’s Concordance. posaseness " wo 
The abeve for sale by all Book: all Booksellers, or by 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
42 BLEECKER Sr., New Yorx. 
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Plans for 1879. . 


The lesson plans of The Sunday School Times for 1879 include a fuller 
variety than ever of practical helps to the understanding and use of the 
International lessons. One new feature is a series of “ Teaching Hints,” to 
aid the teacher in emphasizing and applying the lesson truths best suited to 
his class. An experienced superintendent or teacher is to take the lessons 
for a month, and say what truth or truths from its text he would press home 
to the scholars—of different ages and grades—and how he would do this. 
This is in addition to all the lesson helps hitherto given in our columns. 
Already arrangements have been made for these hints—for a month each— 
from Mr. Dwight L. Moody, Mr. John Wanamaker, Mr. John E, Searles, Jr., 
Mr. John B. Smith, Mr. Henry Plant,the Rev. W. F. Crafis, the Rev. J.C. W. 
Coxe, Mr. Alexander G. Tyng, and other skilled instructors. Itis believed that 
this plan will give aid in a line where least help has been commonly furnished 
by the lesson periodicals, and that it will meet the want of very many teach- 
ers. Yet another new feature is a series of homiletical papers on the lessons, 
by well-known clergymen throughout the country. The Rev. Drs. Howard 
Crosby, William M. Taylor, George Dana Boardman, William Ormiston, 
Charles 8. Robinson, John E. DeWitt, and others of like reputation, are 
included in those who are to render this service to the teachers. “ Critical 
Notes” will be continued by Professor Toy on lessons of the Old Testament, 
and by Professor Kendrick on those of the New. Professor Hall will give, 
week by week, his “Orientalisms of the Lesson.” Mr. Peltz will supply 
the “Lesson Framework.” Mr. Trumbull will add his “Tllustrative Appli- 
cations.” The “Hints for the Primary Teacher,” by Faith Latimer, and the 
“ Suggestive Questions,” by Miss Pearce, will not be lacking ; nor will “Bible 
Lights,” “Blackboard Hints,” and “ Eclectic Side Lights.” 


For subscription prices see “Terms of Subscription” on another page. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_—— 


CROWELL’S NEWAND DESIRABLE BOOKS 
CHEAP OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. (LatHBuRY.) 
3.00 
i 1 1 SIDNEY MARTIN’S CHRISTMAS, (Pansy)....1.50 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE,SEND FOR ONE 
BOSTON: DLOTHROP & CO.PUBLISHERS 
5 ney clopedia is the best. Two 
Paris, 1878. Selling 
mee shan ever. Agents write 
T_ ELLWwoop ZELL, Davis & 


T. ¥, CROWELL, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


PIANOS $125 $0 9000 factory prices —Mathu- 
shek’s scale for squares—finest 
uprights in America—over 12,000 in “trial “page 
Catalngue “fh free. Mende fh 

KE. 15th Street, N 7 “4 nila - 


O* PORN phon Nelson & Bons, Bleecker 8, 8. 


» Philadel adelpt nia. 








A ents wanted fc for Comprehensive Commentary. 





Address A. D. Worthington & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


RYANT’S vathy Complete Work. 
B Address, Fords, Howard, & Mulbert, N. Y. 
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‘Tt is, indeed, one of the ablest religious weeklies in the country.” —S. S. Times. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER and LYMAN ABBOTT, Editors. 





ABSOLUTELY NO PREMIUMS. 


Read the Great Serial, ‘The Little Belle of Bloomingdale,” by one of the most eminent of American Authors. 





A UNIVERSAL ENDORSEMENT FROM THE PEOPLE. 





From Pres’t Porter, Yale College, Ct. 
It is with great pleasure that I express the opinion that 7he 
Christian Union as at present conducted is an excellent family 


religious newspaper. 
Af V1. 
e 4 AA 


From Pres’t Sre.ye, Amherst College, Mass. 
I have been a gratified reader of The Christian Union for the 


past year. 


August, 1878. . 


August, 1878. 


From Dr. LEonarD Bacon, Vew Haven. 
I take pleasure in commending 7he Christian Union as a news- 
paper for the family, continually reporting the progress of events as 


observed from a religious point of view, and as related to the 
kingdom of Christ. 


August, 1878. i eatiaia Valecd. 
s 


From Dr. W. M. Barsour, Vade College, Ct. 


_But, for its editorial ability, its obliging information, its courage, 
kindliness, and catholicity of spirit, I deem it worthy of high 
commendation. 


August, 1878. e Pa oe 


From Dr. Howarp Crossy, New-York. 
The Christian Union is conducted with great ability and dignity. 
It is a paper I am glad to have in my family for its punty and 
Christian liberality. 


From Dr. S. H. Tyne, Jr., New-York. peti 
The Christian Union commends itself to critical and Christian 
readers with equal force. 








| 


From the Rev. R. W. Dare, A. M., England. 


To an Englishman wanting to know how the currents of thought 
in America are flowing, it is particularly valuable. 


“KW. Luk 


From Davip Swinc, Chicago, Jil. 


The Christian Union has gone forward rapidly in the current 
year, and is indeed in all respects a most excellent paper. 


Sept. 1878. Y) ace, AE a 


From Dr. Epw. Eccieston, New-York. 
The Christian Union has long been my family religious newspaper. 


Eta Sy ache, 


From Ex-Gov. Curtin, Penn. 


I commend The Christian Union as a reliable family newspaper, 


especially worthy of favor for its able and vigorous treatment 
of public affairs. 


niles ae G freee 


From Ex-Gov. WasusBurn, Mass. 


The Christian Union seems to have taken rank among our very 
best family papers. 


September, 1878. 


October, 1878. 


Sept. 1878. 
From Emity HunTINGTON MILuerR, Mich. 
We never feel quite comfortab'e until we have thoroughly explored 


The Christian Union, from sermons to stories. 


" e ; . 4 zZ 
From Gov. Gro. B. McCLetran. 


I take great pleasure in bearing testimony to the merits of The 
Christian Union as a most excellent family paper. 


Sept. 1878. 


October, 1878. 





$3.00 per annum, postage prepaid. Clergymen, $2.50. $1.00 for four months on trial. 


Agents Wanted. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 27 Par Place, 


Large Cash Commissions paid. Send stamps for Sample Copy. 


Address 


New-York. 








KLY 


THE ONLY 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WEE 


In all the. West. 


A NEW FIELD OCCUPIED. 


Above is a fac-simile of the title of the new WESTERN WEEKLY, 


which every one says “ meets a felt want.” 
crowd other publications. 


There is no purpose to 
The field was not occupied, and the de- 


mand for a medium of prompt exchange between Sabbath School 
workers was imperative. 


We have secured the best talent for editing, with E. Payson PorR- 
TER, Statistical Secretary of the International Sunday School Conven- 
tion, in charge of the NEWS DEPARTMENT. 





THE “NEWS AND STUDIES” 


(As our friends abbreviate the name) aims to be choice in variety, 
standard in lesson expositions, enterprising im news, handsome in 
appearance, cheap in price. 


TERMS.—One dollar per year (52 numbers). 


Clubs of five, at 


90c.; ten, at 80c. For special offer of Smith’s Dictionary as a pre- 
mium, send for circular. 








“‘ The entrance of thy words giveth /ight” 


We publish also 


BIBLE STUDIES LESSON LEAF, 


‘EVTIOG INO ATINO ‘99}4d ,, SOUL PIVH 


Lida 


4 


r 
. 


qaM MAN V 


*“LNA'IVL LSA AHL AH G 
“ATM 


Monthly, containing carefully prepared Notes and Questions on the 
Lessons, Cuts illustrating them, Music appsopriate to them, with other 
valuable Miscellany. Price (reduced January 1, 1879), 60c. per 100; 


$7.00 for 100 per month for one year. 


“ Handsomest thing out.’’—“ Tasteful and Helpful.” 


BIBLE STUDIES QUARTERLY, 


Embracing the Lessons for three months in advance. 


Made up from 


the “BIBLE SruprEs Lesson LEAF,” with two pages of Bible Dic- 


tionary added. Beautifully bound; easy to preserve ; 
book, and a new picture book every quarter. 
yearly subscriptions (4 numbers), 15e. Clubs of 


| 124e.; of 25 or more, 10c. 


| 


Address orders, inquiries, news, or requests for samples, to 


C. H. HOWARD & CO., Publishers, 


a new singing 
Single copies, 4c. ; 


10 subscriptions, 


155 & 157 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 








THE NEW YORK SUN FOR 1879. 


TxuxE Scx will be printed every day during the year 
te come. Its purpose method will be the same as 
in the past: To present all the newsin a readable 
shape, and to tell the truth though the heavens fall. 

THE Sun has been, is, and will continue to be inde- 
pendent of everybody and everything save the Truth 
and its own convictions of duty. That is the only pol- 
icy which an honest newspaper need have. at is 
the policy which has won_for this newspaper the con- 
fidence and friendship of a wider constituency than 
was ever enjuyed by any other American journal. 

THE Sun is the oe of the people. It is not 
for the rich man against the poor man, or for the poor 
man against the rich man, but it seeks to do equal jus- 
tice to all interests in the community. It is not the 
organ of any person, class, sect, or party. There need 
be no mystery about its loves and hates. It is for the 
honest man against the rogues every time. It is for 


| the honest Democrat as against the dishonest Republi- 


can, and forthe honest Republican as against the dis- 
honest Democrat. It does not take its cue from the 
utterances of any politician or political organization. 
It gives its support unreservedly when men or meas- 
ures are in agreement with the Constitution and with 
the nciples upon which the republic was founded 
for the people. henever the Constitution and con- 
stitutional —— are violated—as in the outra- 
geous cone racy of 1876, by which a man not elected was 
placed in the President’s office, where he still remains 
—it speaks out forthe right. That is THE SUN's idea 
of independence, In this respect there will be no 
change in its pr mme for 1879. 

THe Sww has fairly earned the hearty hatred of ras- 
cals, frauds, and humbugs of all sorts and sizes. It 
hopes to deserve that hatred not less in the year 1879 
than in 1878, 1877, or any year gone by. THE Sun is 
printed for the men and women of to-day, whose con- 
cern is chiefly with the affairs of to-day. It has both 
the disposition and the ability to afford its readers the 
promptest, fullest, and most accurate intelligence of 
whatever in the wide world is worth attention. To 
this end the resources belonging to well-established 
prosperity will be liberally oneeren. 

The present disjointed condition of parties in this 
country, and the uncertainty of the future, lend an 
extraordinary significance to the events of the coming 
year. To present with accuracy and clearness the ex- 
act situation in each of its varying phases, and to ex- 
pound, ee its well-known methods, the prin- 
ciples that should guide us throngh the labyrinth, will 
be an important part of THe Sun's work for 1879. 

We have the means of making THE Sun, as a politi- 
cal, a literary, and a general newspaper, more enter- 
taining and more useful than ever before; and we 
mean apply them freely. 

Our rates of su’ ption remain unchanged. For 
the DarLy Sun, a fou sheet of twenty-eight 
columns, the price by mail, postpaid, is 565 cents a 
month, or $6.50 a year; or, including the Sunday 
paper, an eight-page sheet of fifty-six columns, the 
price is 65 cents a month, or §7.70 a year, postage 


paid. 

The Sunday edition of Tux Sun is also furnished 
separately at $1.20 a you. postage paid. The Sun- 
DAY Sun, in addition to the current news, presents a 
most entertaining and instructive body of literary and 
miscellaneous matter, in bulk twice as great and in 
value not inferior to that of the best monthly maga- 
zines of the day, at one-tenth of their cost. 

The WeEkKLy SUN is ooo adapted for those 
who do not take a New York daily paper. The news 
of the week is fully presented, its market reports are 
furnished to the latest moment, and its agricultural 
department, edited with great care and ability, is 
unsurpassed. The WEEKLY Sun is probably read to- 
day by more farmers than any other paper published. 
A choice story, with other —r Pegpered 
miscellany, appears in each issue. he eekly 
protects its ers by barring its advertising columns 
againsi frauds and humbugs, and furnishes more 
matter for less money than can be obtained from any 
other source 


The price of the WEEKLY SUN, eight , fifty-six 
columns, $1 a year, postage paid. For clubs of ten 
sending $10 we will send a extra copy free. Address 


ruohsitr GYRE SER, wew rore uty 
NEW AND VALUABLE 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


CUNG’L PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
STUDIES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Prof. AusTIN PHELPS. A very valuable and 
practical book. A suitable companion for that popu- 
lar work by the same author, “The Still Hour.” 
Price, $1.40. 


THE LIGHT: IS IT WANING ? 


WHY? HOW MUCH? AND WHAT SHALL WE 
DO? Being the Fletcher Prize Essay for 1879. A 
very suggestive book on an important subject. 
Price, $1.00. 


GEO. P. SMITH, AGENT. 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY, 


A Commentary Critical and Explanatory on 
the Old and New Testaments. 


By JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN. 


New edition, complete in one volume. Crown &Svv, 
1421 pages. Lilustrated by maps. Cloth, red edges. 
Bevelled boards. 50. 

A new edition of this well-known and reliable Com- 
mentary on the w Bible, now published complete 
in one volume, containing all the matter comprised in 
the former two-volume edition, and at a y re- 


duced price. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail post-paid on 
receipt of price. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL. 74 Broadway, New York. 


9 And then forget, but send at once 
To introduce goods we send 20 
beautiful pottery pictures, 20 de- 

caicomanies, 15 wood splints, 10 


floral cards, 10 perforated book- 


marks, 10 S. S. cards, 5 gem chro- 
mos, 1 elegant 6x8 chromo, 2 4x5 
chromos, and a3 months’ subscrip- 
tion to a monthly magazine. All 


for 25c.; postage stamps taken. 


This is no humbug; if not perfectly 
satisfactory we will refund the money. 
The above at retail would cost nearly 
$1. Address CURTIS & HENRY, 14 


South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOMLINSON S 


| Sunday-School Records at $1.00. National Library Records, 


| 


| SKNL FOR CATALOGUES to 
Geseeli, 


| Class-Books, per doz., 75. 


at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. Cloth Collection Envelopes, per 
doz.,50c. National Library Cards, per 100, $1.00. Na- 
tional 8. 8. Certificates, per 100, $1.00 to $3.00. National 
And Class-Cards, Library 
Tickets, etc., etc., are the standard. 

JOHN TOMLINSON, Publisher, 


Established 1855. Chicago. 





Petveer, & Galpin, New Yeosk. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





[Vol. XXL, No. 1. 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. | 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 copies, - - - $2 15 each. 
“ 156t020 “ iw oo FE F 
30 Copies and upwards,- - - 165 “ 
(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 
The yellow label on each paper shows up to what date 
a subscriber has paid. If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 


be discuntinued, he will continue to send i. The paper 
will, Lowever, be stopped at any time thereafter, ¥ the 


subscriber s0 desires, and remits the amount due for the | 


time that he has received it, 

The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents has 
been discontinued. The price to ali single subscribers 
is now $2.15, the lowest price at which it can be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not ay the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to | 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Any person writing to renew elther a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publishers, will please 
give the name of the rsonito whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies, sent free from this 

flice to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .50, 


This paper is designed to gn = get 
with helps, in the line of thelr special work, to which 
teachers and scholars have not access. It Is published 
monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of its price, only 
to subscribers of The Times who are Pastors or Superin- 
tendents (including in the latter class assistant superin 
tendents, and heads of departments meeting in sepa- 
rate rooms), and who, when ordering It, state that 
are such, 

In sending your renewalto The Superintendents’ 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for The Sunday School Times, as given on the 
yellow address label on The Times. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


100 Copies, one month, ee a 
100 “ oneyear, - - - 7.20. 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 

100 Copies, three months, - - $6.25. 

100 “ one year, - - 25.00. 
Less than 100 copies at the same rates. 





, OMmMragkT OM TALAI 
Subscribers In Great Britain who wish to receive any 
of these publications, can make payment for the same 
by a money order, payable at Philadelphia, to John D. 


anew. Such additional sub- | 





atties, as follows: 
The Sunday School Times, one year, - - 9shillings, | 
The Superintendents’ Paper, one year, - 3 shillings. 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year - Is, 6d, 

Ph aed rates include postage, which is prepaid at this 
o Ce. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Adverti t 





Ready for Delwery ! 


The Scholars’ Quarterly for the first quarter of 1879 is now ready for delivery. It has been enlarged by 
eight pages of music, furnishing an appropriate and familiar closing hymn for each lesson. This popular les- 


son help has a circulation of 140,000 copies among schools of alldenominations, It iswidely used in place of the 
ordinary Question Books and Lesson Leaves. The price of The Scholars’ Quarterly is 25 cents a year, or $25 for 
a hundred copies a year. Sent by mail without cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for 
three or six months at the yearly rate: under ten copies three months, seven cents each. Send seven cents for 


a specimen copy. 


Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. 


Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address 
LY fe oy. 
Y WE. CG# vet, 
Oh 
es 
FOR 


TEACHERS’ LESSON HELPS. 








Samples free. 
LESSON LEAVES & QUARTERLIES. 
Samples free. 
ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 





Sample free. 
—— WORKERS’ SUPPLIES, 


BRACKET PLANES, % cents each. 
BRACKET SAWS, 10 cents per dozen. 
All free by mail. 
SEND STAMP FOR NEW DESIGN CIRCULAR 
AND PRICE LIST. 
Sorrento Woods for Scroll Sawing. 
GEORGE M. WAY & CO., 
HARTFORD, CoNN 


IOD INC 







Se 
\ ~" Pe Naa WON 
The Best Skate Ever Invented. 
Also AMERICAN CLUB, ACME, &c., & 


SCROLL SAW Fleetwood, Dexter, 


1 Lester Rogers, &c. 
Wood, Designs, and Saws. TOOL CH ESTS, 
with Best Tools. Lowest Prices ere Philade 


TALLMAN & McFADDEN, 607 Market St, Philada, 


TheaNex. OOUROELE, O.4 89" phe rast 
bination made for the money. State where you saw 
this, and address H. L. Beach, 39 Dey St., New York. 












AT A COST OF ONE CENT. 


Send the request on a postal card and 





| 

should be addressed to 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Publisher, | 

610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
| 

| 


YOUNG FOLKS’ WEEKLY 
Two Months 


on trial for 
Twenty-Five Cents. 

An Illustrated eight page paper con- 
taining every week, Narratives, Biography, 
History, Science, Home Amusements, Puz- 
zles, Dictionary, a Dialogue, Speech, ete, 
luteresting! Instruetive! Pure! 

Five cents a copy; $1.75 a year. 

EUGENE R, SMITH, Publisher, 
Bible House, New York, | 


Nebraska Land Agency, 


R. H. & J. 8. MILLER. 


We now constantly on hand choice selections of rich | 
sae op mgeores rms for _ wpe of loans | 
y estate. Investments made and taxes paid for | 
non-residents, ee 





we will foward post free, sample copies 





of our Popular Sunday School Periodi- 





cals. We are positive that you will 





after examination, agree with the great 





multitude of Sunday School workers in 





pronouncing them the best in matter; 





the most attractive in appearance; and 





the cheapest in price of any periodicals 





of their kind issued. Address, 





F. H. REVELL, 
148 & 150 Madison St., Chicago. 











NOW READY! BRIGHT! NEW! SWEET! CHEERFUL! 


GOSPEL ECHOES...2... 


Y 
Do not supply your schoo! with new singing books, 


| until you have examined and tested this book, It is b 


far the best for Sunday-schools, Prayer-meetings, an 
Home Circies. It is full of contributions from all the 


| best authors of Sunday-school music in the country. 


Children, Teachers, Su 

all say they want it. 
pages free. Sample costes, 30 cents, Mt aes 
y mail. Address, CENTRAL BOOK C 


‘rintendents, Pastors, Parents, 
‘or sale everywhere. Sample 

r dozen, 
NCERN 


| Oskaloosa, Lowa; or O. DITSON & CO., Boston an 


twenty years’ experience in this country gives usa | New York. 
t. 


thorough knowledge of i 
For information, address 


R, H. & J. 8S. MILLER, 
Nebraska City, Otoe County, Nebraska. 


is the simplest, easiest running, 
fastest and most perfect press ever 

invented, and guaranteed to be 
Mop L Thoroughly Reliable 
Any smart boy can manage it, and 
do hundreds of dollars worth of work a year. It saves 
business men all their printing bills. Presses as low 
as $3. For business printing, $10 to $35. Rotary 
Soot power, $100 to $160. Over 6,000 now in use, 
and a Prize Medal awarded at the Paris Exposition. 
The Leading Press of the World. 
A han nn; ilustrated 124 page book, entitled 
HOW TO PRINT and copy of the PRINTER’ S GUIDE, 
with full particulars, mailed for 10 cents. Address 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Inventors and Man’frs. 

No. 723 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE HOLIDAYS. 


FOR 


QGEND for Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and 
Papers Patnee by the American Sunday Schoo) 
Union, No. 112 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


USTER’S ' BON MARCHE” for Millin & Fan 
Goods, 43 N. 8ih Street, Phila. Goods sent by mail. 


THE MODEL PRESS 











THE BEST BOOK. 
ForSunday-Schools and_ Praise 
' Meetings. 29 Composers, 146 Writers 
160 Pages, 175 Hymns and Songs. 
by W.T. Giffe & J. H. Rosecrans. 
\sample Copy, 35¢., $30.00 per 100, 
i Gro. D. NEWHALL & Co., Pubs., 
Cincinnati, Ohie. Pe : 





Isla. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 

INCORPORATED 1825. 

Capit 1 $40,000.00, a a Assets, $1,704,481.36, 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 

WM. G@ CROWELL, Secretary. 

JOH” L. THOMSON, Asst Secretary, 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT EVERY MONTH. St. Nich- 
olas, the handsomest children’s m: rine in the 
vent. yt a and make the children happy 

or & year. ee 00 a year. 25 cents a number. 
scribner & Co., 743 ‘Broadway, New York. 


| The National Sunday-schoo! Library 
| NO. 1. 


00 volumes 18mo, aggregates 13,140 pages, hand 
| somely illustrated. Net price to Sunday-schools, 
| 925,00, Address 
} 
| 


AMERICAN §. 8S. UNION, 
73 Randolph St., Chicago. 


WANTED AGENTS FOR THE 


ERRORS OF ROMANISM. 


The best book ever published, being a complete —_> 
sition of the most base system, which enslaves, degrades, 
and corrupts, and by its insidious influences is trying to 
destroy our glorious Republic, Free schools, and every- 
thing that Priesthood cannot control, edited by the 
most eminent Protestant Bishops and other Divines. 
‘usely iliustrated with rtraits of contributors. 
Every person who values freedom should have this 

work. Address for circulars, 
J. H. CHAMBERS, St. Louis, Mo. 


TREASURY OF WISDOM, WIT, HU- 
MOR, ODD COMPARISONS, AND 


PROVERBS. 


Authors, 931 ; subjects, 1383 ; qpotations, 10,299. Com- 
piled by Adam oolever. al 8vo, 1014 pages, 
cloth, $2.50; sheep, library style, $3.50. 

*,* The above book can be had at any bookstore, or 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
price. by the publishers. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market St., Phila 
GOLDEN 
THOUGHTS. 


a8 GIFT-BOOK 





In prose and poetry, by upward of 800 Distinguished 
Authaes, with tntrodwct on 


By Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 


If you area parent, get it; if you have a home, get it 
it you are bound for Heaven, get _it—it will cheer and 


7 ; full morocco, $1.50. If there is no agent in your 
coey. copies will be sent oy es on receipt of price. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED ** THE PICTORIAL 
BIBLE COMMENTATOR. 


Contains 1,018 Pages, #75 Illustrations and Maps. 
Pronounced by scholars ‘*‘ The most complete and com- 
prehensive Commentary on the entire Scriptures = 
one vol.) ever published.” There is nothing like it; 
and but few mmentators in pe use. Price, 
$3.75. This is a FAMILY book. It answers every 
objection of the skeptic. Extra Terms. for 

articulars BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO., 66 N. 4th 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEM? DARK oi, 


for Dr. MARCH’S 

NEW BOOK!! 

FROM 

In this new volume the Po Author ot ht 
Scenes in the Bible portrays with vivid and thrillin, 
force and eloquence the events of Truth, an 
adds fresh ony to the beauty, pathos, and sub- 
— < te : + of | the enn will Sad 

spar ou; Oo style, 
beautiful engravings, snd res bindings, the best in the 
market. Terms liberal. Circulars free. Address 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


\UCCESSFUL FOLKS. 


Matthew Hale Smith’s new book. 


me big ney persons, Pe and women ART. 

STEKL PORTRAITS OF A. T. 
VANDERBILT, BENNETT, etc. STE W . 
he sensation of the season. Now is the time for 
TS to secure territory. Address for 


AGEN agency. circulars and terms, 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Wonderful, But True!!! What? 
the fact that agents are doing better on the 
v. 8. T. Buck’s “TLLUSTRATED LORD'S 
PRAY ” and other works of art, than they can 
possibly do elsewhere. An agent sends for 100, 
August 5, and writes, “ Ling 4 are going like hot cakes.” 
Another one in Albany ew York, orders 1000 on 
— 9, Can give ou the names ot many who are 
ing from $2 to $15 per Send two-cent stamp 
and be convinced, EV. 8. T. BUCK, 
Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa. 


ABBOTT’S LARGE TYPE (Illustrated) NEW 
TESTA 





WITH NOTES, isa splendid work for agents, Nothi 
like it. All want fh. Price, $2.00. ddress, H. 
GOODSPEED & CO.. New York. or Cincinnati. Ohio. 


PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 
sells ——s for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 8. M. 
SPENCER, 112 Washington St.. Boston, Mass, 


ADY AGENTS WANTE 
Corset ever made. 
Sold only by agents. Ad 
“WARNER BRog_as1 Broadway, N. Y. 


for tne most popular 


Tells without the writ- 


HU T E S ing of any figures when a 
: k was taken out, what 
t / number it was, and who 
U N DAY took it out. Axthusias- 
C H 0 0 t tically so ong me by Libra- 
rians who are using it. 
_ x Price, only $1.0. Send 
I IME SAVING for Descriptive Circular 
- 4 Testimonials. 
R an 
LIBRARY EBEN. SHUTE, 


RECORD 





52 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


ARRI GUES BROS., Phila. Pa., S. S. Supplies. 
G New Catalogue free. 








‘| what they should live for?” 


WORTH REPEATING. 


SOWING AND PRAYING. 


Sow, sow, sow ; 

Ever keep on sowing ; 

God will cause the séed to grow 
Faster than your knowing. 
Nothing e’er was sown in vain, 
If, his voice obeying, 

You look upward for the rain, 
And falter not in praying. 





Pray, pray, pray ; 

Ever keep on praying ; 

In the brightest, darkest day, 
Still his voice obeying. 

Never from the gates of prayer 
Turn with doubting sorrow; 
For the One who standeth there 
May answer thee—to-morrow, 





WHAT TO PRAY FOR. 


(The Rev. Dr. Joseph Holdich, D.D., in the West- 

ern Christian Advocate. ] 

Prayer, in its simple definition, is the 
desire of the heart offered up to God, and, 
in an evangelical sense, in the name of 
Jesus Christ; for no prayer is acceptable 
to God unless offered “ in the name of the 

reat Mediator.” Hence desire is the 
Saale of prayer, as we caanot pray for what 
we do not desire. Men may use forms of 
speech and well-constructed sentences, but 
if the desire of the heart be not expressed 
in them, they are not prayer in the sight 
of God. We may judge, therefore, whether 
men know what to pray for, by consider- 
ing whether they know what to desire. 
Certainly men make continual mistakes in 
this matter. They often desire what would 
not be good for them. They desire things 
pertaining to this life, rather than the life 
to come; they are more concerned for the 
body than the soul; they put the second- 
ary or tertiary in the place of the primary, 
and, if they pray, their prayer must be ac- 
cording to their desire. 

Do men know what they should pray 
for? We ask in reply: “Do men know 
They cer- 
tainly live for what they desire, and they 
desire what they live for. Their mode of 
living is the exponent of their desires. If 
aman lives only to be the wealthiest man on 
’ r. avat a tam in +h- 
bank; or V's Yady pines for the mos ‘mag- 
nificent wardrobe, house, establishment, 
and equipage, these are the things they 
desire oad live for; and if they pray, these 
are what they pray for. True, they would 
not venture to put them into words before 
God; but, if they do not pray for what 
they desire and live for, their prayers are 
a mockery. So, if a man desires a sancti- 
fied spirit, he will live for it. 





A MOTHER’S PRAYER 
ANSWERED. 
{Bishop Simpson in his Yale Lectures.] 


Trained religiously, I reached a young 
man’s years before making a public pro- 
fession of religion. Occasionally, prior 
to my conversion, thoughts of the ministry 
sometimes flashed across my mind; but 
it was only a flash. After my conver- 
sion I was earnest for the welfare of others, 
and wanted to promote the interests of 
the church and of humanity. The con- 
viction grew upon me that I must preach ; 
yet I tried to put that away, because I 
feared I could never succeed. I saw the 
greatness of the work, and the reproachful 
poverty connected then with the itinerant 
ministry. There were two special difficulties 
in my way. First, I had no gift of speech. 
My voice was poor, and in school I always 
shunned declamation. I firmly believed 
I could never make a speaker ; and so chose 
the profession of medicine, which I studied 
three years in a professional school. I think 
I should have regolutely rejected the idea 
of the ministry, except that it seemed in- 
separably connected with my salvation. 
I fasted, I prayed for divine direction ; 
but I found no rest, until, in reading the 
Bible one day, I found a passage which 
seemed specially written for me: “ Trust 
in the Lord with all thy heart; lean not 
unto thine own understanding ; in all thy 
ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct 
thy paths.” I accepted it, and resolved to 
do whatever God in his providence should 
indicate by opening the way. I never 
lisped to a friend the slightest intimation 
of my mental agony; but I took a more 
earnest part in the church services. One 
sabbath I felt a strong impression that I 
ought to speak to the people at night in 
prayer-meeting, as we had no preaching. 
I said to myself: “ How shall 1? For my 





friends will say I am foolish, as they know 
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I cannot dpe with interest.” Especially 
I dreaded a certain old uncle, whe. had 
been a father to me and superintended my 
education. While I was discussing this 
matter with myself in the afternoon my 
uncle came into the room, and, after a 
moment’s hesitation, said to me: “ Don’t 


you think you could speak to the people 


to-night?” I was surprised and a | 


I asked him if he thought I ey 
i ~ 


said: “ Yes, I think you can 
That night, for some strange reason, the 
house was crowded, and I made my first 
religious address to a public congregation. 
It was not written. It was ~ very well 
premeditated. It was — an earnest 
outgushing of a sincere an honest heart. 
My mother was a widow. I was her eldest 
son, and the only child remaining at home. 
I feared it would break her heart to leave 
her, and feared it would be impossible to 
do so. One day, after great embarrass- 
ment, I was induced to speak to my 
mother on the subject of my mental strug- 
gles, and tell her what I thought God 
required of me. I never shall forget how 
she turned to me with a smile, and said: 
“My son, I have been looking for this 
hour ever since you were born!” She then 
told me how she and my dying father, who 
left me an infant, consecrated me to God, 
and prayed that, if it were his will, I might 
become a minister. And yet that mother 
had never dropped a word of intimation in 
my ear that she ever desired me to be a 
reacher. She believed so fully in the 
divine call that she would not bias my 
youthful mind with even suggestion of it 
in prayer. 

That conversation settled my mind. 
Oh, what a blessing is a sainted mother! 
To-day I can feel her hands on my head, 
and I hear the intonation of her voice in 
prayer. 





PRAYER IN FAMINE. 


{The Rev. B. G. Manard, in The Devotional Journal. ] 


During the raid of General Sherman 
through South Carolina, a widow lady, the 
sister-in-law of Brother ‘Hartwell, our mis- 
sionary to China, was robbed by the troops 
of all her provisions; not a vestige was 
left for the support of herself and orphan 
children, the. furrounding country | for 


muues snare 
seemed inevitable, inasmuch as days would 
necessarily elapse before aid could be ob- 
tained from the more fortunate districts. 
In her helplessness, what could she do? 
She had called to mind Elijah’s deliver- 
ance, and with the same trusting confi- 
dence she cried unto him who is the Friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother. She 
gathered the little ones in the chamber, 
and laid her wants before him who had 
romised to never forsake his chosen. 
t was the trial of faith, yet a trial made 
in faith, believing that God would save her 
and her little ones from starvation: As she 
concluded her appeals she heard a noise 
in the basement story of the residence. 
On entering the room a cat sprang to the 
window and escaped into the yard, leaving 
a large rabbit lying on the floor, which it 
had but a few minutes before caught and 
brought in. “God be praised for this 
deliverance!” was the outburst of a grate- 
ful heart. With joyful heart was the rab- 
bit served up for the hungry little ones. 
And more remarkable than all, this cat 
brought in a rabbit for thirteen consecu- 
tive days, supplying the family until aid 
was obtained from friends. 

How be autifully is here verified the lan- 
guage, ‘‘And it shall come to pass that 
before they call I will answer, and while 
they are yet speaking I will hear” ! 





ENCOURAGEMENT TO PRAYER. 
{From Fuller’s Good Thoughts in Bad Times.] 


Lord, I find David making a syllogism, 
in mood and figure. Two propositions he 

verfected: “If I regard wickedness in my 

eart, the Lord will not hear me. But 
verily God hath heard me, he hath at- 
tended to the voice of my prayer.’ 

Now I expected that David should have 
concluded thus: “Therefore I regard not 
wickedness in my heart.” But far other- 

wise he concludes : “ Blessed be God, who 
hath not turned away my prayer, nor his 
mercy from me.’ 

Thus David hath deceived, but not 
wronged me. I looked that he should 
have clapped the crown on his own, and 
he puts it on God’s head. I will learn 
this excellent logic; for I like David’s bet- 
ter than Aristotle’s syllogisms, that, what- 
soever the premises be, I make God’s glory 
the conclusion. 
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hem. We have an immense stock of Organs on 


hand, w hich we are selling lower than ever before, at the old stand, 


18 North Seventh Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


E. M. BRUCE & CO., General Managers. 


If you call or write in answer tothis penta <2 mention the fact of cate seen it in this paper. 


PRICE REDUCED. 


THE YOUNG KEAPEK 


EDUCATIONAL, 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


23 Union Square, New York. 
Supplies Families, Schools, and Colleges with compe- 
tent Instructors. lon or address } Miss M. J. Youne. 


Ho SCHOOL pay] YOUNG LADIES. 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Best advan tore t a thorough education. Refers by 
a to Clay is ae Editor of The Sun- 
ay School Times, and Rev. 8. W. Dana, 4001 Pine 


Street, Philadelphia. For circulars, address, 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUB, Principal. 


A>aMs ACADEMY, QUINCY, MA 
Fits boys for our best Coll 


Tuition, $150 a 
at the School 


ing House, $350 a 


year. 
For catalogues and information a: the Master, 
WILLIAM EVERETT Ph.D. 


year. 


Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 





| Gupsties GOOD teachers with positions, Famtfies with 
form for stamp. Su ae) Schools an 
| Competent Inetructacs WITHOUT A 
| T. COTESWORTH PRO REY, 
Pe AN ____ @ Union Square, N. Y. 
INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE 
/ Best advantages in saeeratere, Science, Languages 
Painting, Wood-carving 4 Music. 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
Oratory, Philad’a. J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Pres. 


ours Musical Instruction 

New England Conservatory, Music 

Hall, Loston. EK. Tourjée, ireector. 
VARIS.—Madlle. Dum: ny’s ees School, ‘Bou- 


| logne, Seine, near y recommended 
| by Parents of former r Pupils. Next fore to begin Jan. 8. 


“THE NEW HOME” 


j IS THE BEST LOCK-STITCH 


Sewing Machine 


| 
| EVER MANUFACTURED. IT EXCELS IN 
| EVERY PARTICULAR. 


This Machine is exceedingly light running and vi 
quiet. It has @ self-setting Needle, a device for win G 
ing bobbins without turning the machine, an Index 

Dial for regulating the stitch to any given length, and 
various other novelties. 
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EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS ARE 
OFFERED TO AGENTS. 





| D. Ss. EWING, 


AS A SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPER HAS NO SUPERIOR. 


Price Reduced. 


MonTHLY, 15 to 13 cents. L 
SEMI-MONTHLY, 30 to 26 cents. j 


Postage Prepaid. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


1420 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


9 Tremont Temple, Boston ; 
- tt Ninth Street, New York ; 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTICONS., 


For Public, ey and Home Exhibitions. 
120 page Views illustrating all subjects. 


C. TA Te MILLIGAN, 7 128 Chestnut St., Philad’a 


small capital. 


Prices ca Greatly Reduced. 


aa Rect, for PUBLIO aA uBTEIONE, wo. 58 ar apron 
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SEAL SKIN SAGQUES 


For Ladies and Misses, made in the newest shapes, 
frorn pattern sacques selected by Mr. Blynn, while in 
London and Paris, from the best makers of those cities. 


The skins are carefully selected, London dyed, and 
made ~ 3 in a manner to make a fine fitting Sacque, 
very light in weight. 


Our fit is a specialty, for which we have a reputation 
well known. 
BLAYLOCK & CO., 
824 CHESTNU7 ST., 
Philadetphia, 


L. BLAYLOCK, 
HARRY BLYNN. 


Robes, Ladies’ Furs, Fine-lined Wraps, etc, 
m Beal skin « caps, , turbans, gloves, etc., etc. 

HARPER'S CATALOGUE FREE on application, 
enclosing 9 cents for postage. 








71 Randolph Street, Chicago ; 
209 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 
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WALL PROTECTOR 


AND TOWEL RACK 


Combined, is the neatest, most useful and ornamental 
article ever sold for the household. All shades and 


colors. Have only to be wiped off with a damp cloth | 


to have soem a: Don’t fail to see 
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WALL PROTECTOR CO., Michigan ty, ‘indiana 
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Matthew Arnold, = a ley, 
Turguenief, Carlyle, ‘Ruskin, Tenny- 
son, Srowsing” and many are 
represented in the pages 0 


s *. “ 

Littell’s Living Age. 
January 1, 1879, Tux Livine AGE enters upon its 

140th volume. During the year it will furnish to its 

ers the productions of the foremost authors 
above named, and many otherr; embracing the choicest 
Serial and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign Novel- 

, and an amount <> 

Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scien- 
tific matter of the day, from the pens of the foremost 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, rep- 
resenting every department of Knowledge and Prog- 
ress. THE LIVING AGE isa weekly magazine giving 
more than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 

double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfact ple 
attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, 
Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Dis- 
covery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and 
Political Information, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodica] Literature, and from the pens of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


“ It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds 
of the civilized world, upon all topics of living inter- 
est.” — Philadelphia Pnquirer. ‘ 

“The prince among Magazines.”"—New York Ob- 

















aerver. 
“It affords the best, the cheapest, and the most 
convenient means of keeping abreast with the prog- 
ress of thought in all its phases.’’—Philade/phia 
North American, 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of 
entertainment and fnstruction.” —Hon. Robt C. Win- 


One. i . 
“The choicest literature of the day.’”—New York 
une, 
“ The best periodical in America.’’—Theo. L. Cuyler, 
). D. 


“Andthe cheapest. A monthly that comes every 
weerk.— The Advance, Chicago, 

* With it alone a reader may 4 4 keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, history, politics, and 
science of the day.”’— The Methodist, New York. 

“It has no equal in any country.”’—Philadelphia 


Press. 

“Itis indispensable to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy 
in the literary world.’’— Boston Post. 

“Ought to find a place in every American home.’’— 
New York Times. 

Tax Living AGE is published weekly at $8.00 ayear, 
Sree of postage; or for $10.50 THe Livine AGE and 
either one of the American $4 Monthlies (or Harper's 
Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, both postpaid ; 
or, for $9.50, THe LiviInG A@E and the St. Nicholas, or 
A tons’ Journal, 

ow is the time to subscribe, beginning with the New 


vene@s EXTRA OFFER FOR 1879. ~<a 


To all new subscribers for 1879, will be sent gratis the 
six numbers of 1878, containing. with other valuable 
matter, the first partsof “Sir GIBBIE,”’ anew and 
powerful serial ag $ by GEORGE MACDONALD, now 
appearing in Tae Livine AGE from the author's 

vance sheets. 

Address 


LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 
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A beautiful work of 100 pages, One Colored Flower 
Plate, and 300 Illustrations, with Descriptions of the 
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All for a Five Cent Stamp. In English or German, 








The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, Six Col- 
ored Plates, and many hundred Engravings. For 50 
cents in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In Ger- 
man or English. 


Vick's Tilustrated Monthly Magazine.—32 Pages, a Col- 
ored Plate in every number and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. 

Viok's Seeds are the best in the world. Send Five 
Cent Stamp for a FLORAL GUIDE, containing List and 
Prices, and plenty of information, Address, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE LNSURANCE ©0., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, 
THE PENN isa purely Mutual 
surplus premil 
year, 












































ce at the lowest possib! 


dent, 981 Chestau Pa. 


280,723. 
mpany. AU of its 
ums are returned to the members every 


us far insurance 
rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their yas 
wment lcles issued at life rates. AGEN 
WANTED. y to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice- - 
Philadelphia, 
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The Success 


OF OUR 


NEW DEPARTMENT 


GRAND DEPOT. 


To Send Goods and Samples to adjacent towns 
2nd country has been 


TRULY WONDERFUL. 


Having almost everything used for LADIES’, GENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN’S WEAR, 
as well as many goods used in every house, orders are filled much more quickly and satisfactorily 
than when a dozen different places must be sent to. 


All orders are filled with exactness, and precisely the same as for the customer who stands 
at the counter. 


Besides the immense stock of DRY GOODS, ELEGANT COATS and COSTUMES, 
HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, TOWELINGS, BLANKETS and QUILTS, we have several 
new departments, such as 


Millinery, Mats, Druggets, Oil Cloths, etc., China, Glass and 
Silver Ware, Fine Furs and Seal Skin Sacks. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION I8 CALLED TO THE 
50 Cent Black Cashmeres. 
$1.00 Black Sacks. 
25 Cent British Dress Goods. 
$8.00 Heavy Diagonal Coats for Ladies. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


GRAND DEPOT, THIRTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS. 
We are again ave epee | - 

bad 4 ds —) 

ede cures for Sunday-schools st “ 
angi 12 p-* 

poun. 286 ia a ma¥e also an 

elegant assortment of Picture 


Boxes, Bags and Cornucopias, suit- 
able for the Holiday season. If 
your Sunday-school is planning for 
a Christmas or New-Year’s Festival, 
we are confident that you cannot do 
better than to place your order for 
confectionery in our hands. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. 


CROFT, WILBUR & CO, 














FOR YOUR 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


A Revolving Blackboard would be an appropriate 
Christmas present for your superintendent. One of this 
style, size 3 x 44 feet, giving on both sides a surface of 
A very large board of this 
style, 4x 6 feet, giving on both sides a surface of 27 


27 square feet, costs $14. 





square feet, costs $17. Sent by express or freight, as 
directed, at the expense of the purchaser. No charge 
for boxing and shipping. 

















It aims to bea favorite in every family—looked for 
eagerly by the young folks, and read with interest by 
the older. Its purpose is to interest while it amuses 
to be judicious, practical, sensible, and to have really 
permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 


J. T. Trowbridge, 

James T. Fields, 

Rebecea H. Davis, 

Charlotte Mary Yonge, 

Edward Everett Hale, Harriet P. Spofford, 

Rose Terry Cooke, A. D. T. Whitney, 
Louisa M. Alcott. 


Dineh Muloch Craik, 
J. G. Whittier, 
Louise C. Moulton, 
C. A. ~ ge 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Home and 
School Life, 


Stories of Adventure, 
Letters of Travel, 


Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 
rent Topics Selections for Decla- 
Articles on Heaith, mation, 


Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Sports and Pastimes. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies 


sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston. 


1879. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY 


REV. DR. DEEMS.. 





at = 
= tm * in value the Sunday magazines 
“It certainiy excl.” 
the old country.” —New Cover amt, Chicago. 

Lia SpieNuiu itiesijeenie crowded W. ,rith good 
things.” — Presbyterian Weekly. 


“ This magazine, which began well, is gaining ground 
with each successive number.’’—Christian Union. 


“The fact is, this magazine has from the start dis 
tanced all competitors, and is now trying to outdo its 
own self.”’"—Central Protestant, 


The intention of the Editor is to inculcate Christian’ 
morals in the most pleasing way ; tomake a magazine 
which shall be instructive and interesting to clergy- 
men and laymen, to mothers and children, to the old- 
est and to the youngest readers. He seeks to make 
each number of fresh interest and all the numbers of 
permanent value. It has 


SERIALS, BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
SHORT STORIES, EXEGESIS, 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, SERMONS, 
POETRY, TIMELY EDITORIALS, 
MUSIC, MISCELLANY. 


Each number contains 128 pages royal S8vo. The 
articles are profusely illustrated. and new engravings 
will be made both in this country and in Europe. 


The following are among the distinguishing writers 
who have made contributions: 

Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, 

Rev. William M. Baker, Josephine Pollard, 

Rev. N. Bjerring, Rev. Dr. Potter, 

Prof. Wm. E. Griffis, Margaret J. Preston, 

Col. Paul H. Hayne, Margaret E. Sangster, 

Rev. Dr. Hurst, Rev. Dr. Schaff, 

Rev. Dr. Leyburn, Rev. Bishop Wightman, 

Rev. Bishop McTyeire, Prof. William Wells. 

aa «6The fifth Volume commences with the number 
for January, 1879. It1s furnished by mail, free of any 
postage, for THREE DOLLARS A YEAR; to clergy- 
men, $2.50. 

ww $1.50 will be received for six months. 

&@ $1 for four months. 


&S@ Any minister sending nine dollars for three 
subscribers will have his own copy free for one year. 
Any club of three subscribers sending may order a 
free copy to their pastor or any other clergyman. 

All remittances must be made by ch , Or postal 
order, or express, to 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Place, New York. 


HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 





JOHN D. WATTLES, 





| 


| — — — — — = - 


OUR Sunday-school has tried a new plan. 


Are you needing 
more money 
in your 
Sunday-school ? 


| given. Information sent on receipt of three- 
cent stamp, Eben. Shute, 52 Bromfleld Street, 
Boston, 


610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


No contributions solicited, no entertainments 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


Send for a little book on cultivating house plants, by 
S. T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulturein the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. Mailed FREE to any 
address by W. H. BOWKER & CO., Manufacturers. 
| Bowker’s Ammoniated Food for Flowers and the 
Celebrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham Street, 

| Boston; 3 Park Place, New York. 
} YOR SALE, a Portable Steam Saw-mill complete 
| (engine, 30 horse-power) with planer. Also 200 
| Acres of No. 1 Yellow Pine Timber-land (will make 
| four million feet). Price, $2,700. Cireulars of Cheap 
Homesin West Virginia free. Address J, H, BRIS- 

TOR, Martinsburg, West Virginia, 








